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PRICE 
FPOURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, §d. 





forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched 


the Continent, Ser ast lees than, Three Canta, and 5 in ad 
for tetner Countries not requiring the postage to he paid 


vance, are received 
in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Consteite, the postage in 


by M. Baupry, 3, Quai M 
¢ } in addition. 


e Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


in a wrapper, and led with th 
. Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S court, CHANCERY LANE, 





N T] NIVERSITY OF LONDON. — Gentlemen 
ing to Matriculate at the University of London are 
that a Class ae qeseente fos the p paspeee a 
redig the ehele The Departments of of MATHEMATICS and NA- 

O80) undertaken ILL1aM Wat- 
URAL i iy on, Tutor of Mathemat: 


08 AB, Li 

in University College School ; and those of CLAS- 
fait Mane sad the ENGLIGH LANOU AG AGE, by Enxzst 
‘Anas, Assistant Master in Universit; College School. 


Fee for the en Guineas. For further 
partials apply Mr. Watson, University Hall, Gordon-square. 


Sa OF ARTS, 18, —— 
ADELPHI. = of Cour on, the EXHIBITION. 


pee Oe Substances used as F. 
vered by Dr JOHN LINDLEY FRS. F-LS. on 
vite givers E ENING, January 14, at Eight o'clock. 


RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 

SOCIETY.— Members are informed that Part III. for the 

Year 1850-51 will be reapy for delive a Fripay, 16th instant. 

The First peat for the current td @ in progress, the Sub- 

sities Works sued isha 2 sepemesa? applica- 
_— WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon, Sec. 

“ Great 1 street, 











= SOCIETY.—ELGIN MARBLES. 
Mr. Cheverton’s epiastion of the THESEU 


8 
(to which a Prize Medal was awarded at the Great sae 


be obtained on a lication to Mr. lndiey, at M 
too hi's, 13 ond 14, Pall-mall East. Price 2ls. (or to Members of 
the Arundel Scciety, 12. 6d.) 


CASTS of the fLissus, recently reduced by Mr. Cheverton to 
same sale, may be had on the same terms ° 
By order of the Cou 
AUBREY BEZZI, Hon. See, 
Office of the Arundel Society, 3 Nov. 5, 1851. 


HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.— 
Aytuony Mounpay'’s Comepy of Jonn a Kent and Joun 
Original Manuscript, with 
y the same Author, and an Account of his Life by 
4. Payne Conizea, V.P.8.A., is now neapy for delivery to those 
= BERS = o have paid their Subscriptions due on the Ist of 
1 
pope Ay ready. Oxpys’s MS. Nores to jeeemaren 's DRAMATIC 
Ports. Baited by Perer CunsincHaM, F.8.A.; preparing for 
pce’s Answer to STEPHEN Gossox 's Scoot of 
sr, from an extremely rare copy. Edited by Davip Latina, 


S.A. 
on ne grat, Be. Skeffington, Bookseller, 192, Piccadilly, London, 
subscri; may be paid. 
Fee ag Be pee wonrLamn, Soenstens. 


OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
perareotiog of BRITION puriecaces in Fe- 
embers.— W E AY, 28th instan 


wile te 1 ia P Day | for or receiving Lists r. Tyeala 
"inden Gate Catalogue e British tion Plants, publicised for the Society. 

e 0} ; '. 
2, Bedford-street, Strand. G. E. DENNES, 














RITING RAPIDLY IMPROVED. — 


MR. CARSTAIRS, (Son of the inventor of the celebrated 
of writing) Oy neues to give LESSONS to 


Ladies and 
‘is high! suurorel eaeed, which will 
iat wvmmand ead of the d and pen ———y if 


an a and vi arict ri penmanship, even to 
writer, vin the the oa —— e, time. (Arithmetic 3 and 
behad at ao 81, TOMBE RDSTREET A oc ead 
PRIVATE TUITION.—A Married CLERGY- 
N, Graduate in Honours, M.A., Oxon, roy Sta a raw 
or 
modi beaut tifull 
standing on ie own grounds, twolr lve e miles from alls 
The highest it references can be given. — Address, “ Rey. R. B.,” 
Church rand. 








HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Beprorp- 
—Thi N Tist to » 
Se tas Sp 
The following Gubtedta will y taught :— 
Biblical Literat d Latin, the Rev. B. G. Johns. 
Moral iPhilewphy and Paice and Political Geography, Alex. 


eter History, 7. 1. L Sanford, Esq. 

















Eee DUCATION— Rrommoup.—Inctusive Terms, 
cy ary Gainees— The attention of Parents who may have 
DAUGHT 8 to place at School is solicited b a: Principals of 
a First-rate ESTABLISHMENT, situate in the above delightfu! 
Locality. The Young ies receive, under their immediate supe: -* 
ae, asound and correct knowledge of every Branch of Study 
ecessary to complete the Education of a Gentlewoman. The 
on Lam noforte, Guitar, Singing. Draw- 
by’ euhnenh Professors. ouse is 
coma ing on its own grounds of upwards of 
acres One me of the fantiy spoken. "Ad =. ¢ ‘aris, » the 
ote 8 constantly spoken. dress eLIN1, Mr. 
Hiseske’ 8 Libra 4 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near LONDON, under the Direction of Mr. FLETCHER 
and ae Cc. P. MA ASON, B.A., Fellow of University C 
don, and late Professor of General Literature in the Lancashire 
Independent Soe. 22 The PUPILS of the shove Establishment 
ASSEMBLE on WEDNESDAY, the 28th 
instank The aim of the methods pursued is to develope the in- 
tellectual faculties by a sound and exact course of Classical and 
Mathematient acy and to combine with accurate scholarship 
with Modern Lan es, History, 
Geograp | Po hysical Science. The Religious instruction of 
the Pupils is a a Phys of anxious attention. Junior Pupils of 
pom ee & to —_ or Eleven years of age, form a separate prepara- 
rospectuses of Methods and Terms, and an Outline of the 
Course of Study pursued in the various classes during the last 
half-year, may be obtained of Messrs. Lin 
hall-street ; ae Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; Messrs. Relfe 
., dersgate-street ; and at the School House, Den- 
mar! 5 


HE BRIGHTON SCHOOL.—The arrange- 
ments for the CHRISTMAS TERMS are as follow— 
=e es ees PUPILS will assemble on WEDNESDAY, 


‘The Sf SENIOR PUPILS will assemble on F RID. AY. am 16. 
FRESH i agnit ane oin on TUESDAY, Janua: 


An [NAUGUR. veo vy will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
28, -. celebrated 


— i the N School Pre- 
oon, when it TAIN, A.B F. 
deliver a an INTRODUCTORY -L 


rs A.B. F.B.AS., will 
OBER T WINTER, Jun., Director. 
_ Clifton-road, Brighton, J os 1852, 
UEEN WOOD COLLEGE, near StockKsrin¢g, | ,, 
Hanrts.—Principal—GEO. EDMONDSON 
Natural Phil hy—John Tyndall, Ph.D., Foreign Member of 
the Physical Society, lin 
Chemistry—H. Deb us, Ph.D, late Chemical Lecturer and Assistant 
in the Laboratory of Professor Bunsen, at Marburg. 
Mote Languages Mr. John J. Haas, fro 
lassics pa. Hofwyl, Switzerland. 

















m M.de Sebense 





Geodes: iy—Mr. Richard ft haf 
Painting and Drawin, right. 
nglish SiteratareStr Henry ‘aylor, late Pupil of M. de Fell- 


Music—Mr. m. Cornwall, 

Farm Superintendent—Mr. Richard Dove Sesmn, Oe acres, 
For Serther information see Prospectuses. Pet had of the 

Principal. e first ion of 1852 po moon Ny = January 15th. 


ILL. “HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HENDON, MIDDLESEX.~Established 1907. 


‘ommi 
Thomas a 





fa ‘Treasurer. 
mber. 





William: ‘ler dankey, Esq. 
General Com 
The Right Hon. the oo 5 Mayo 
Rev. Thomas Binney. John Cook, a E 
« George Cla | homas M: Coombs, 
» F.A.Cox, L.L.D., D.D., &c.' John Dixon, Esq. 
» 8.8. Englan | dward Edwards, fg 
» J.C. Harrison. William Edwards, 
° =. | George Jackson, Esq. 
*, Joshua Russell. Thomas Piper jun., Esq. 
. Phi Smith, B.A. | Thomas Priestley, Esq. 
>. E. Steane, D.D. Smith, Esa. 
pe Tones Stou hton. | Wm. Smith, Esq., L. LD. &e. 
«» Frederick Trestrail. | William R. Bpicer, E 
John Yockney. . W. 


J.B. White, Esq. 
G. F. White, Esq. 
James Carter, Esq. 
Prinei, ceocent The Rev. 8. S. eee. » Cunatein. 
Thomas Priestley, E: Master. 
gernon Wells, Esq., Old J 


ewry  Uhambers, London. 
Committee have a 


The rm conviction that this important 
publie Institution is in every respect equal,and in most superior, 
any similar establishment in the coantry, . and t ey & 


Vy ANDSWORTH HOUSE, Wanpsworrn. 
MISSES DELL announce to their Friends that 


the STUDIES of the PUPILS will be RESUMED, January the 
19th, 1852. 


ERMAN.—FR. SCHLUTTER, from Saxe- 
ALTENBURG, gives LESSONS IN GERMAN. by means of 
Hagtich, ep or F Italian. He teaches also the Classical Lan- 
” rof. Gasaewen,' University Coll » Landen 3 
Dr. Garsuer, Stafford House, St James 
. Tropranecer, R.M. Academy, y, Woolwich. 
“Address, 33, Gower-place, Euston-square. 


HE SCHOOL of ART, 21, Bloomsbury- 
street. Established by Mr. SASS. for ‘the Education of 
Artists, and the Instruction = t Amateure, in ae 
Modelling, &c.; a Probationa: 
School for the Royal Auden, is ‘Ceonducted by Mr. F.8. CAR 
Open from 8 till 4 in the morn: 
The Evening School from 6 tilt 3, 
There isa — Establishment for Ladies. 
ospectuses may be had at the ‘School. 


M. “eernanae, Esq. will deliver, at the 
ARYLEBONE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION 17, Edward-st Pogsmansqeare, on were 
¥ EVENING, 12th Jan a Series of 8 
BCTURES on the ENGLISH UMOROUS WRITERS of the 
lat Century. To Cy 4 at Half- Eight. 


—4-+--¥ Reserved Seats 


or 

for | night, 5s. ‘Admission for one night to “the body of the 
i further ‘particulars may be obtained on application to the 

Secretary. 


T. MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 
Director—Mr. JOHN HUL 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES—Cilass 108 _ Labres, hay meet 
on TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, Januar. ary 3 1852, at a 
oa TUES: o’clock.—Class 110 for be eb EMEN, will meet 
on TU —_ @ EVENING NEXT. oy a 

jock.—Class 111 for GE TLEM EN will 

















Half-past Eight o’ 
Seren: Twelve Sets a Course of Fifty Lessons. Tickets 
d full particulars had at St. Martin’s Hall ere 
Entrances, 89, Long Acre 


HE MASTER of the FRENCH and GER- 
MAN LABGU AGES at ST. GEORGE'S LIBRARY, 
Hanover-square, w: lad of more a aon Terms 
aie moderate. Address A ng ats Orro B. 


avER, No, 2, Sow 
th-place, Knightsbridge. 


PPRENTICE.—An old-established Cnemist, 


in a first-rate Wateri: ane, KENT has a VACANCY for a well- 
qtuceted Sa a a8 ANA rae 








TICE. Every comfort of a 

mesticated h will be ad to unusual advantages of ac- 

quiring ae coud. "Professional an e of the Business. is save 

ble the Premium Seniees is 200 Guineas. Apply to M. N.,3, 
Black ion-street, Brighton. 





1) PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. — 


VACANCY occurs in an old-established iam 
poet) Hy A ond J PRINTING BUSINESS ina Commercial 


port Town in the South of Eagiend, for a well-educatec 
| AN APPRENTICE. He would be received into the Family 
of the Resident er, and would have the opportunity of ac- 


ui rotici in each of the above Branches of Trade. A 
3 -F4p ‘Messrs Forses & Marsnaui, Booksell ers to Her Z 
Majesty, 143, x Highstrect, Southampton. 


O BOOKBINDERS.—A respectable Youne 


MAN (age 22), who has a slight knowledge of the Bookbind- 
ing Business. wishes to place himself with a General Bookbinder 
for one or two years, where he wena have + $ portunity of 
couuiring 2 a thorough knowledge of th its! 

4 is will ~~ 4 to give his services fort the first year r for his Board 
Address Mr. Frep Pitman, Publisher, 20, Pater- 











Hh, —~ a 


O NEWSPAPER REPORTERS.—W antep, 

on a Provincial Journal, an_ efficient | Barenran. One 

who has had some experience on a Country per would be 

preferred. Good character, active LR, hab its, and Protes- 

tant Principles, are essential. Applications by letter only. Ad- 
dress M. 8., Messrs. Barker & White, Fleet-street, London. 








deem it desirable to call the attention of the p Public to 
The Education is based on accurate st - the ‘Latin and 
reek | and bi all those other subjects which 























are necessary for the developement of the mental a and for 
‘atural History, Pro ; _ 3 eae M.D. making a@ man an useful ond honourable member af socket 
emistry, E, raf. 4 y. Hea e religious superintendence of the School is confided to a 
rench, B Chaplain, and the greatest pains are taken to instil into the 
L Ragen. nietta. —< the Boys right | Teligious principles, and high and noble 
—~ as) 

Cooke Arithmetic and Natural Philosophy, Rev. Wm. aa sat he excellence of this = has been a pA one are 
¥ ence. Some of the presen ereamen of the ne 
Tastee, Pr Prof Hallah. > Ber and the Senate, m: any P x in our U 
Dnwving F. 8. | ge Esq. 1 cent Qesteets ot in: mantiel mee. engaged in Professional 

and Mercantile pursuits, were once 

Ancient story, ny, Baglish Literature and Elocution, Professorships | ~ During the be past nine years about fifty pupils have matriculated 

A Pee ints a teatilicesthe teks Gatetiet dh fda h University of an. all i $7) first Le pa while many 

can m the en ve taken their degree and success: com or honours. 
the College, ’ athe, peculiar salubrity of the School’ situation is a fact well 
. and careful attention to the Sap | comfort of the Boys 
BERNARD HOUSE, the POLYGON, has beed secured by appointing as Matron a lady of respectability 
ing @OUTHAMPTON, offers not only great facilities for obtain: et ~~ respecting the School—its objects and 
ng} sound ENGLISH EDUCATIO wih every accomplish- regulations—will be readily furmished by any member of the 
fue Recessary for the domestic and polis . but . 
a aemunity of acquiring several s. For the daught Such information may also be obtained from the Chaplain, 
education, going abroad,—the apg in health,—the neglected in Head Master, or Secretary, to for 
my las for those wh 0 through recent events have left | of pupils should be made. 

i) ia Establishment. would be hig highly valuable. The salu- Tneco Committee have appointed Monday, thie 26th of January, for 
domestic situation, its and liberal | the commencement eA first session of i852. 
Matured by Tee ments, with first-rate ad in educati Ont the 9th, 16th, and 23rd of January, betw ay) hours of 


fal eve tan ee successful ex rit well worthy the —_ 
a mother, render it well wo. e attention 
those who have ve young ladies to place ou 


One and Three, the C Chaplain or Head Master will be in attend- 
ance at - he ae Room, Old Jewry Chambers, London. 








ANTED, by a PRINTER, either a 
WEEKLY or MONTHLY PUBLICATION. ora MAGA- 
BIER: havine a@ small quantity ype di be terms 
uld be moderate.—Apply by letter, post paid, to B. D., at Messrs. 
Herring, Dewick & Hardy's, Whol: e Stationers, 31, W Valbrook. 
T THE ECONOMIC LIBRARY, 
27, LAMB'S CONDUIT-STREET, 
A SUBSCRIPTION of 15s. PER ANNUM will command con- 
stant choice from 
THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES. 
FAMILIES and FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIBERS in Town 
ons Comntey, paying respectively ONE and TWO GUINEAS 
UM. _have, in addition to 30,000 Volumes of the BEST 
<S, at their command, also IMMEDIATE PERU- 
SAL wa ALL Pa CHOICE NEW WORKS, which are added 


daily in the utmost profusion. 
t- piece om epgtiention to Tuomas 











Prospectuses sent gratis and 
Orpisu, Librarian, 27, Lamb's Cond: 
Established Forty Years. 


HREE VOLUMES for ONE PENNY are 
lent_ to Non-Subscribers on OKRDISH’S aaW LIBRARY 
PLAN. Sincie Susscripers OF ONLY 158. per annum have con- 
stant choice from 30,000 Volumes, or 21%, per annum, ‘incloding all 
the choice New Works as they ap Families, in town or 
country, have the same advantages for 42a per annum. Prospec- 








tuses on application to Tuomas Orpisu, Librarian, 27, Lamb's 
Conduit-street. 
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aM. STODART & SON, 1, Golden-square, (in 
gonseanence of the retirement. of one of the Partners,) 
west anufactured STOC ad and SECON D- 


ND PIANOFORTES at very seduend 








Hales by Auction. 


Collection of Modern English Pi 


Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at 
i Gyat Bom. Rom, King meer St. _ Ae Jemeny onwers 


their 
SATURDAY 


COLLECTION ere ODERN OENGLIBH Seatrtat 


a ae LEMAN, and removed from t! 





Fels are 
Artists of of the odern English School. 


ng choice Cabinet Works of the most favouri 


ictures. 


URES, the pro- 
bo a 


the neigh — 


a 





Further particulars will be 








The important Gallery of Pictures be Count SALA- 


MANCA, of Madrid 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully 

‘ive © neties, that a will SELL by AUCTION 

King-street, St. James's-square, on SATURDAY, 

h the 6th, at lro-clock precisel , the celebrated GA ULERY of 

PALIN. SPANISH GERMA and FLEMISH PICTURES 
tly ed from Madrid, com 


+ ac 


of the Count SALAMANCA, recently receiv 
prising the Holy Family, egrend work of L. 


ee of the Magi, an exquisite Cabinet gem by Garofalo—several 
important works of Velasquez, particularly a Portrait of the 


to Faiap the Fourth,—and some grand 
Portraits capital examples of L ae 
ros—som: 


and St. Geo; a painted on the wi: 


Moors, 
of Rubens, illustrations to Homer—some fine hunting pieces by 
Snyders—and many other works of high interest. 


Coello, Alonzo Cano, 
te e interesting ly productions of Murillo 

—an Altar-p jiece of great beauty ond 13 Tivepest by 

sepresenting the Crucifixion, with St. James ovenuouainn the 





da Vinci—the Ado- 


whole-length 


two masterly works 





May be viewed three days p ding, and Catal had. 





The very Choice Collection of Modern Pictures and Drawings 


SIGISMUND RUCKER, oT, be . end Oitehegues 
ESSRS.CHRISTIE & MANSON res aapocttally had (if in postage 
ive notice that they, will SELL by AUCTION, at their — 


Great K Jam 
Ginech, the VERY IMPORTANT and Val 
TION ‘of ENGLISH and FOREIG 

and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS the 
MUND RUCKER, Esq., and removed fi 


is 
Wandswo' comprising capital chef-d" i of nearly all the 
great Artists of the oder English School in oils and water colow 


aye with taste and judgment chiefly 
e Artists ; also several very fine works of 
Dutch and Belgian artists. 


Further particulars will be duly announced. 


ODERN opt! RES 


AVuAbLe Gobtbe’| J EO N ARD & PEIRCE, 


ge 4 of SIGIS. 


4 Consignments of Li Prope oe Paintin 
residence at plete without a on y of this truly national 
inws, Fancy Goods, and other artis wollctted for | & dustrial source tur future investigations ‘connected 


from the Studios of 
istinguished M 





Classical, Divinity, and Historical Books. 
z. BODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on MONDAY NEXT 
January 1s and seven following days, at half- -past 12, VALUABLE 





- i , Classics, History, 
gree 


astical W / riters, 7 a 





22 vols.— Biographie Universelle. "8 A, &e. 
Private printed Books 


and calf bi xbu 
Maitland, iN Gboteford. and idannetyne Clube, "kes yt ny 
tion of Hebrew Books. 


To be viewed and Catalogues 


and General Literature ; edabing ous; 
Cranmer’s 2 Bible 541 — Calassio Concordantix, 4 vols. — Critiei 
Sacri, 9 # vola—Pall Breepes is Criticorum, 5 vols.—Dupin’s Ecclesi- 
ydell’s Milton, 3 vols—the Pentateuch, 
q ca 5 vols. large ae = 
Coellin, 1489. pam awe A leone, 45 vols. large pay 
calf extra—Another copy, 45 ree. small naper Enc} lopedia 
a, Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, 4 vols. — 


¥ pe 4 -_ larg 
Facciolati Lexicon, cura Bailey, 2 vols = Horticultural Soc Seis 


and o tari 

Bicgraphical Dictionary, 32 vols.— Malone's Sha! re, by Bos- 
fst vols.— Shaw’s Zool x 1% vols. — (Euvres de Plutarque, 

25 vols. — Gentleman’s Magaz: 56 vols.— Lendon Magazine, 


vols. — 


fe a in a 


had. 





—, Instruments, Objects of Natural History, and a 
Stock of Fancy Stationery and Papier Maché 


R. 5. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


a tidla 


TDA p hie —ter 
BOPRICAL ‘ntti tend 





i 
3° 


Natural’ History specimens, 


Map be viewed the day prior and Catalogues had. 


38, King-street, ©: on 
Il for 8 o’elock precisely, PHiLO- 
ih, ” Heflector yy Adams, Equatorial 
b: Harris, Double Sextant, Altitude Instrument, Air Pumps, 
Plate and bylinder Electrical Machines, 
veo Chemica ay Lathe, Tools, &c. 

hé articles. for 
sents, inca ding Bums Sorap and 3 and aooaee ¢ Books, Envelope Cases, 


rd-boxes, Tea-trays and 
Waite -}- eae] ke Cabinet of Shells Minerals, and other 
Glazed Cases, £c. 


‘ovent-garden. 





Library in Fine Condition, a few Interesting Manuscripts, 
Magic Lanthorn, by Dollond, a costly Microscope, a superb 
Papier Maché Table, a few Pictures, Sc. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 


Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
1, Piccadill i TUESDAY, Janus AY and four 


numerous valuable Books, in fine condition, 
Alison’s History of Europe, 14 vols. best 


Britannica, 7 vols.—British Poets, 100 vols. in 50, mor.—Brook- 
Pp alvini Opera 


shaw’s Pomona Britanni 


—Coronation of George IV., finely coloured plates—Croke's His- 
f 2 4. i ely eS ly and 


jies, second edi yal 
Bociety of Edinburgh 14 vols. calf—Transactions of the Horti- 
ral 


Society, 8 vols.—Valpy’s Delp hin 


a 
E 





italogues will be sent on application ; 
receipt of six stamps. 


de a 
Albert Diirer, | Paper an 
> | vols, in 10— per, 
Ww with 90 





of the 


Very Choice Books and Books of Prints of high character. N2 ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 32, 
MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN | xigwzs re in London will be WEDNESDAY feat 
WILKINSON, wLgndon ? Hamilton, 





day for receiv LLS and ADVERTISE. 





Adams & Co. Paternoster-ro + Edinburgh: 





Kennedy. 








= NEW BOOKS.—A Subscription of 2 2s 
THE NEW WORKS IMMEDLATELY Ge oe eee ot 
LY ON PUI ATION! 





m will insure a 





Month! aoa We 
con ameal ang, Wek Sal Regent street, 








Oo LIBRARIANS, 

[0 LIBRARIANS, LITERARY INSTITU. 
nate Mea 
Adaresses alo, ‘the Transactions of Literary “and ublishers 


of Metrope itan Peusting Cle bs, with ihe A 
a! e Annual Subseri 
the Secretaries’ Names and A: Price One Shilling. 
—— 





CLUBS. —The LONDON CA 
ERS, &c. for 1852 nage 








is added, a List 
Ption, 





ddresses. 
Brown, Green and L 











vole, with a 
's Songs 


of 
rtzen, 2 rears 
talented 


large 
ae Maho- 





AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.8. 


e Sul othe are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
ye ay ts Lape ee. 





HE COMPL 
TIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
EXHIBITION of the WORKS of INDUSTRY wf Auge cn 


TION 


ae forms a complete Soientifia, Historical, and Io 


9 morocco 
lar Tilustretions consist of obj 
rt and industry exhibited. and riginal N< otes and 
‘vols. fs, ct been contributed by the following gentl 4. Papers 








m= week is boar precedent in the annals of li 


“The sole indust: 
by Auctior : the yet undeveloped ress rees of the 1th ¢ ete 


again.”— Economist. ™ Tt is almost a pity this 
RLES H. PEIKCE. a I ee 
taste 


o id instru 
ORTABLE BAROMETER. — Massrs, W. | 84 intention, the fruit of thousands of braing “Bude.” “A 


Th 
odern | the Trade, — place in the first week in June and Novem- | refers.”— Times. n these volumes the Exh: fon lives over 
recedent 








y Authority of the Royal Commissioners, 
ETE OFFICIAL DESCRIP. 
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URNISHED APARTMENTS, in a 14-roomed 


House in the main pemaptem, would BE LET on 
very moderate terms to a GESTiEMA whose avocations would 
take him from home after breakfas and who would require but 





A. B, Mar! a =f — School, Fulham-road, opposite P 
crescent, Brompto! 
Loxpon to DUBLIN (vid Holyhead) in 


THIRTEEN HOURS and a HALF. 
Three communications daily on Week Daye; a op —a 





ren under twelve half-price. 
= full Pa = of the booking- eh ten —- between 
England an Bradshaw's Guide, ; Walsh’s 
Irish Guide, page 20 ; Fisher's I Irish Guide, pane _ 


OTICE. THE BEST GUIDEto AUTHORS 
and Others about Aba is the AUTHOR'S ASSIS- 
TANT, af which a SEVENT Edition has ine 
28, 6d. ; or post-free, 3s.—Saunders & Otley, ers, Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square. 
Messrs. Saunpers & Oriey continue to Print and Publish New 
Works of EVERY Description, and invite Authors to —_ 4 


Manuscripts for inspection and revision, eve’ 
their cir Establishment having ol all the advantages ~ Sudctablited 











amongst which are— 
‘edition — Biographia 


tical History, 2 vols. 





Encyclo ia Bri 


Stare. a complete 


subscription copy on |: paper— versal History, 69 vols.— 
‘Walpole’s Royal and N oble Authors, illustrated—and numerous 


Foreign Works—Privately Prin’ Books. Also, a small Col- 
— of Manuscripts, of i interest to the Historian and Archzxo- 


if in the country, on 


O PUBLISHERS, ENGRAVERS, and 


oTH 
COPPER PLATE. a Soripta tural Figure 8 re ubject, size not les less than 
in. in.— App! etter, post stat: t Tice, 
= B., ew Ft Digby, Ese 1, — 1y J -4 
reus, 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. All. the 
choice BOOKS of the me yl et pEcmanesp 
WEEKLY, free of cost, at the residence of ev ber, within 
three or four miles of MUDIE’S SELECT TBRARY, on the 
following terms :—Three volumes at one time, Two Guineas ; or 
six volumes at onetime, Three Guineas per annum. For prospec- 
ayes os apply to Gnanans Epwarp Mupie, 28, Upper King-street, 
joomsbury-square, 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the best 
NEW WORKS are to be obtained without delay from this 
extensive pacers by every subscriber of oNE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
and by . J first-class country subscribers of Two guineas and up- 
wards, — prospectuses apply to Cuargtes Epwarp Muni, 28, 














Upper Eine creck, Bloomsbary- square. 


Il. 
TURF CHARACTERS. With Anecdotes of 
little ib ‘the gate every five minutes | LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, &e. 


Ill. 
NOTES ON NOSES. With Illustrations. 
pare emeye te eatin oe Sak te | , MARTIN, TOUTROND. By Jaxas Monty 


"py « Sarton’ 
NIGHTS AT SEA. By ‘TE we 


Richard ew Burlington-street. 
op to telebnstainensenite Railway Stations 







HARRIS & SON, 50, Hi 5 bem (omer of ay « Amo 'e many wonders which the Crystal Palace 4 
pewnew Upticians, Mathemat ect invite | the Cai e is not the least. Every branch of science, A | ; 
ion to their NEW TENT: COMPENSAT NG PORT- industry is here fully and efficiently represen’ — Me ¢ 
ABLE BAROMETER, the accuracy, sensitiveness, and small | 77, Sat deserves to occupy a place by the side af the Dire tam | < 
size of which high] recommend it to the ‘Naval and other cae tory’ in the counting-house of every person engaged in trade and 
tific Professions, and all Travellers. we cannot be injured even if | commerce in this country.”—M hronicle.  “ One of the 
—— oF earned upside down, and is sufficiently small for the most interesting manuals of general information in the English 4 
— Observer . ‘enturies to come it will be referred to x 
T HE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS, | Sysunttnepait.s.uhih pan ind grid nthe nioacl 
Collodio-iodide of - Pevegalite Rene and every other SPICER eneeeaaiien WHo esate Stationers, 
Chemical and Material for the vario ic Processes. WM. CLOWES & SONS, Printers. y 
pA ge pe ish tn igh boyy +. to PHOTOGHA APHY, Third Official Catal Office, Tudor-street, New Bridge-street, Black+ 
ition, just publis! 8. 
Horn: Theruthwaite & Woed, Opticians, &c., 198 and 121, New- | friars, and of all Booksellers. 
nd ~y 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 
Be ee aoe e ie eetud Bienes | BENTLEY’S RAILWAY LIBRARY : 
the Printing of Book-work :—500 Copies, 16 pp. demy 8vo. Pica - 
type, (41 lines to the page), 2, 7; 5% 000 Contes, Bs other sizes in ~<a 6 
icon be had, See's ” "Guide t to > Authors going yy eg I. 
whom m 
1a. ; by s. 6d, THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
50 Illustrations by LEEcH. 7 









To be followed by — Popular Works. 
Bentley 








NOTICE._HORACE GRANTHAM; 


or 


6. 





THE NEW NOVEL. JUST READY, in 3 vols. 







or, THE NEGLECTED S80N. 
By CHARLES HORROCKS, Esq. 
3 late Captain 15th ch hegimaent 


O’BYRNE’S POCKET POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORY for 1853, 
TO LONDON AND ITS ava In small $v0. 
With Map, 
ALICE RIVERS; or, PASSAGES in the 
LIFE OF A YOUNG LADY. 
Written by Herself. 2 vols. with Portrait. 
SECOND EDITION of LORD W. LEN- 
0X’S ‘PERCY HAMILTON.’ 3 vols. 


THE DEATH- -FLAG ; or, the ae BUC- 
By the Author of Aeeniine of 
NAPIER’S SOUTHERN A 
2vols, Plates. a. 
W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough 
t Who mr sen a publishes for Authors on moderate terms 
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sncoss 4 al Tesus. Just published, price 6d. ; by post, 8d. LEBAHN’S WORKS 
HE PLANTING of NATIONS a GREAT 

ORSTER’ ‘$" POCKET. PEERAGE and RESPONSIBILITY : 9 Sermon, preached at the Church of : 

ont ears surreted tothe Ist of Janu ry by HENBY RUMSEY | Jubilee ofthe fe Rocety tor she thee of the Gospelin Foreign See ae ee 
POuST ER, of corre tne: singe he bor ~ may Parts, By 8A LOKD BISHOP OF OXFORD. Lom Lord High German in One Volume. Containing A 

FO Mr. 4 the best."—Atlas. . Le the Ouced menedier of the Most Noble Order of Grammar ; Exercises; Undine, a Tale by any may with 
one pre. portable, and cheap.”—Globe. the Garter ‘Pub =< by Rea and a V 7 of 4.900 Words synonymous in German apd 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. London : Gea ie, 0, Deane Eng! 





NEW WORK BY GEORGE BANCROFT, ESQ., 
Late American Minister at the Court of St. James’. 





Immediately, in 8vo., with PLAN of the Sizck oF QUEBEC, 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT, Esq, 


Corresponding Member of the French Institute, and of the ~~ hm ee of Berlin, 
and late American Minister at the Court of St. J: 


VOL. L. 
*,* N.B—THIS WORK IS COPYRIGHT. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
( Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


To be had at all the Libraries. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 








1. 
SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY; 


Or, Trials Turned to Gold. 
By the Author of ‘Hearts 1n Morrmatry,’ ‘Cornea,’ &c. 
2.The Whale. 


2 vols. 





By Herman Mel-| 8. Solwan; or, Waters of Comfort. 
ville. 3 vols. By M. Amari. 2 vols. 
8. ng The Deaf and Dumb | 9. The Old Engagement. By Julia 
oy: vols. | 


Day. Post 8vo. 
4. The Convent and the Harem. 


By the Countess Pisani. 3 vols. 
5. John Drayton. 


vols. 





10. The Pappenheimers. By Capt. 
Ashton. 3 vols. 


\ll. The Mamelukes. 
6. Lord and Lady Harcourt. By) Paton. 3 vols. 


Catherine Sinclair, Post 8vo. 
: 12. The M Land. 
7, The Ladder of Gold. By Robert e Morning a 
13. The Confessor. 


Bell. 3 vols. 
RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


THE AMERICAN POETS. 


Beautifully printed in royal 24mo. on a superfine paper, price TWO SHILLINGS each, cloth, gilt edges, 


LOWELL’S (JAMES RUSSELL) POETICAL 
WORKS. 


Also, uniform with the above, the Works of 
LONGFELLOW, BRYANT, W. C. 
WHITTIER, WILLIS, N. P. 

And MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


London: Gzorce Routiepce & Co. Farringdon-street. 


HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE. 
This day is published, price 2d., the DECEMBER NUMBER (completing the Volume) of 


THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF 
a CURRENT EVENTS; 


t of the Court of Exchequer, a legal publication a. coming within the provisions 
of the Stamp Act, weil + ae continued and much improved. A Number is published at the end of each month, 
The SECOND VOLU. 


ME, being’a Narrative of the Public Events of 1851, is now ready, price . bound in cloth. The 
Fint Volume, for 1850, is always on sale, price 3s. . vias 


Seconp Epirion. 2 


By A. A. 


2 vols. 


3 vols, 








dec). a 





Published-at fhe Orrice of Hovsrnotp Worps, No. 16, Wellington-street North, 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Price 63, 
Practice in German. Adapted for Self-In- 


struction ; containing the First Three Chapters of Undine, 
with a literal Interlinear Translation, and copious Notes. 
Price 68, 6d. 
The Self-Instructor in German. 


taining—I. Der —- ie (The Wag), a Comedy, in a 
Acts, by Korzesve. LI. Der Nerre ats Onget, a Com 
Sin Three Acts, by Sc R.>., With a Vocabulary and cop 


Price 3s. 6d. 
A First German Reading-Book. Con- 
taining— Das Tacscuen (the Dove), a Tale for the Young, bi by 
a 


Cu. Scumip. With an Vp Grammar, 
lary, containing every ocourring in the Text. 


Con- 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Eichenfels, and Dialogues; In What 
Manner Henry came to the Knowle of doa; a Tale, by 
Cu. Scumip. With a eomplete V Dialogues, 


at, 
containing the ordinary Conversational P. fone. 
Price 38, 8d. 
Peter Schlemihl; or, the Shadowless Man. 
By Cuamene, With a Vocabulary and Copious Explanatory 
Price 38, 6d. 


Egmont: a Tragedy, in in Five Acts, by GorTHE. 
ary. 


h a complete Vocabu: 
Price 3. 6d. 
Wilhelm Tell: a Drama, in Five Acts, by 
Scuitter. With a complete Vocabulary. 
About 250 commendatory Notices on the 
above Works have appeared. 


Sold by all Booksellers; and at Mr. Lesaun’s Class Rooms, 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Lower-road, Islington. 


MR. FALCK-LEBAHN 


Receives Classes and Private Pupils at 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Islington ; 

12, Norland-square, Notting Hill; 
and attends Students at their own Resi- 
dences. 








2 vols. 1. 4s. 


Francis’s History of the English 
Railway imparts “a dramatic interest to the course of 
Railway speculation.”—John Bull. 


Francis’s History of the English 
Railway is ‘“‘a very amusing work, a book to be read, 


and which few who open will fail to read.”—Critic. 


Francis’s History | of the English 
Railway p of piq y."—Atlas. 


Francis’s History of the English 
Railway “ cannot fail to be universally popular.” 
Britannia. 
Francis’s History of the English 
Railway “ we cordally recommend.”— Weekly Messenger. 
Francis’s History of the English 
Railway “ ‘is ee with valuable information, with 
4 and biographical sketches.” 
Morning Advertiser. 
Francis’s History of the English 


Railway ‘is worthy of much commendation.”— Eclectic, 


Francis’s History of the English 


Railway “ possesses manifold attractions.” 


Morning Chronicle. 
Francis’s History of the English 


Railway “leaves tte | to be desired. 


Morning Advertiser. 
Francis’s History of the English 


Railway “is amusing, and will be read.” —Lit. my 
Francis’s History of the English 
Railway is ‘‘ very pleasant reading—a capital book-club 
book.” —Critic. 
Francis’s History of the English 
Railway “is a most amusing and instructive wor 
Britannia. . 
Francis’s History of the English 
Railway ‘is filled with anecdotes and historical facts, 











sedulously gatl and tly told.” — Economist. 
2 vols. 11. 4s. 
Francis’s Ghronicles and Charac- 


ters of the e ‘thas brought 
together such a x... = interesting anecdotes and his- 
torical facts as were never before collected.”—Banker’s 
Magazine. 1 vol. 12s, 2nd Edition, with Additions. 


Francis’s History of the Bank of 
“is valuable to the old and charming to the 
young.”—Dublin Quarterly, 2 vols. ll. 1s. 3rd Edition. 








Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
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ond Edition. illustrated with 270 Engravings, and 12 Plates, 
— Vol VL. of | the illustrated Standard Scientific Library,’ 
8vo. price 22s. 
UEKETT’S TREATISE on the MICRO- 
SCOPE. 8yo. Second Edition, much improved. 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. By Drs. 

KNAPPS, RONALDS, and RICHARDSON. Vol. IIL, 
embracing Flour, Tea, Tobacco, Coffee, Water, and Sugar. Illus- 
trated with Woodcuts and 8 coloured Plates. Svo. price 22s. 

London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York (U.8.). 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I. 
MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, this day, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


HE LIF 





By THOMAS CARLYLE, 


Il, 
Second and Cheaper Edition, small 8vo. cloth, 78. 
ILLIAM PENN: an Historical Biography. 
From New Sources. By WILLIAM HEPWORTH 
DIXON. Witha Po t. 
Ill, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 323. 


IFE and LETTERS of BARTHOLD 


GEORGE NIEBUHR. From the German and Original 
Sources. With Essays on his Character and Influence, by the 
rt ae BUNSEN and PROFESSORS BRANDIS and 
OEBE 


IV. 
Handsomely printed in crown 8vo. with a Portrait and Vignette 
Title, price 88. cloth, 
HE POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS 
of SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. Now first 
Getone Vol I. Containing Narrative Poems, ‘The New 
fimen,’ &. 


Vv. 
2 vols. feap. cloth, 168. 
HE POEMS and DRAMAS of JOHN 
EDMUND READE. Now first Collected, with final re- 
Vision, con! i 
DESTINY. 
THE DELUGE. 
DRAMA of a LIFE. 
VISLON of the ANCIENT 
KINGS. 


ITALY. In Four Parts. 
CATILINE. 

MEMNON. 
REVELATIONS of LIFE. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


GRE 





E of JOHN STERLING.) 


A 


Just ready, in 8vo. price 2s.6d. 

PAPERS and DESPATCHES relating to the 

ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS of 1850-51. With 

Remarks as tothe Probable Course pursued by Sir John Franklin. 

Illustrated by a General Chart of the Field of Search, and a Special 
Map of Beechey Island. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


__ In feap. 8vo. price 5a, cloth, pp. 576, 
MERSON'S ESSAYS, LECTURES, ang 
ORATIONS. A Complete Edition. Including the First 
Second Series of Essay: ature, Representative Men, and and 
tions and Addresses ; with Introductory Essay on Emesn’, O'% 
Ss 


eTSOR and 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 





ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE. 
Now complete, with Additions and Corrections, the 
Third Editi f 


ition 0! 
HE GUIDE to ADVERTISERS; containin 
Hints and Rules for Advertising, with Classified Lists of al 
the Journals, and the exact amount and character of the circu- 
lation of each; so as to enable the Advertiser to ascertain for 
himself, in a few moments, where he may advertise to the most 
vantage. Price only sewed ; 9d. in stout cloth cover. 
London: Effi Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


| Just published, 18mo. cloth, with Wood Engravings, price °s. 
OURNAL of the BISHOP of COLOMBO, 

through a PORTION of his DIOCESE, including an Account 
| of the First Episcopal Visit to the Islands of Mauritius and the 
Séchelles, from February to September, 1550. 


In feap. 8vo. price 1s, 6d. with a new Map of the Bishop's Route, 
d RNAL of the BISHOP of CAPE- 
TOWN’S -VISITATION TOUR in 1850, The Journey herein 
| recorded occupied Nine Months, and was perteenaes mostly in a 
| W ‘on _or on Foot, through the Karroo, the Orange Sovereignty, 
| Natal, Faker’s Territory, British Kaffraria, and the Eastern 
Province. " zs 
| The above, with the Bishop's Journal of 1848, 
| in 1 vol. cloth, price 3s. 


Feap. Svo. cloth, sewed, price 28. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

VERSES for 1851. 

| Third Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
| Edited by the Rev. ERNEST HAWKINS. 


Fcap. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, price 5s. cloth, 

| INDIAN MISSIONS in G UIANA. By the 

| Rev. W. H. BRETT. 

| “A publication like this is peculiarly well timed at the moment 

when the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is celebrating 

| its Jubilee. The volume before us will tell the nature of the work 

| which is being quietly done by the missionaries of this Society in 
foreign parts. There is an immensity of much interesting detail 
throughout this volume, and we trust it may obtain a wide circu- 

iew 


hh 











ard . 


lation.” —Engl 


The GOSPEL MISSIONARY: a Magazine 
of Missionary and Colonial Intelligence, addressed chiefly to the 
humbler Members of our Congregations and the Children of our 

| Schools, Published Monthly, price One Halfpenny. Vol I. (con- 
taining Nos. 1 to 12) cloth, lettered, is now ready, price 1s, Country 
Subscribers are requested to order it through their Booksellers. 
Published for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, by 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


In Commemoration of the | 





——______. 
In 1 thick vol. price 88. 6d. cloth, 
HE COoTTaG E GARDENER’S Dic. 
N ; ibing t! 
desirable for the Garden ; aad explaining the Penne a ferseles 
pens anoles’ in at cs veemny R by G. W. y 
=sq., Conductor of * The Cottage Gardener,’ &. ; aided by M 
‘ON \ 
BEATON, EKRINGTON, FISH, APPLEBY, BARNES 


London: Wm. 8, Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 


(the 5 
in DOWER’S GENERAL AND SCHOOL ATLASES. 
e attention of Teachers is especially called t 
Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of detail, core gine 
and neatness of execution, to parpecs, whiie in prices they are 
past Sees, = — : es 1 ya the Maps have 
. cw ; 
vision, by A. PETERMANN, Esq. F.R.G.S. So’ Metal re- 


Price 11, 18. half bound. 
DOWE®'s GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN 
ing Index, with the Latitud G sy Oia * copious Consalt- 
Price 12s. coloured, half bound, 
[JIOWERS SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Forty Maps, and a copious Consulting 


Index. 
Price 78. 6d, coloured, half bound, 
OWER’S MINOR ATLAS. Twenty-six 
Maps. With an extensive Index. 
Price 58. coloured , or 4s, plain, half bound, 
owss S SHORT ATLAS. Containing a 
es of S Maps, calculated fi Js " 
Pupils, with a Consulting Index. he the Use ef Younger 
Selected by the National Board of Educati 9 
extensively used in the Schools totabiinned iy as | — 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner. 


LI ZA coo K’S JOURNAL—A Weekly 
ublication, price 14d., and in Monthly P: 
pon Vhemes, five of which are ready, po hiyniy Fy og 9 
cloth. 
his Journal has now been distinguished by a | 

epencietion accorded by the Press an: by the public Fhe | 
already achieved encourages the Proprietor to persevere in the 
same course, and to continue to supply a weekly repast of pleasant 
and i, uberary re egg a er aeons readers, com- 

sed 0 ssays, Biographic Sketches, 

jamond Dust, and Miscellaneous Papers. — a 

London: Charles Cook, 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street. 
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T EXHIBITION, 18851. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND MOST OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 


ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Dedicated, by Cypress Permission, ta Wis Royal PBighness the Prince Albert. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


CENTURY, 


OF THE 


NINETEENTH 


A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CHOICEST SPECIMENS PRODUCED BY EVERY NATION 
AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF INDUSTRY, 1851. 


BY M. DIGBY WYATT, 


ARCHITECT, SECRETARY TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


—, 
eres 





MESSRS. DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, have made arrangements by which the Objects selected for Illustration will be 
DRAWN ON STONE BY FIRST-RATE ARTISTS, 
AND WILL BE REPRESENTED IN THEIR PROPER COLOURS, 
The aim of the Publishers being to furnish a true and lasting Memorial of the Condition of the Industrial Arts throughout the World at the present Epoch. 


On account of the scale to which the Objects are drawn, and their being in Colours, the Publishers confidently announce this Work as the only one published, or issued, 


with the Exhibition, that will be of practical use. 


Believing that it will be the wish of many to preserve the best possible record of this great 


4 


reduce the price to a rate g 
contain FouR FULLY COLOURED 





P ted in the History of Lithography. The Work will be in Folio, a 
Puarss, with Descriptions of the Objects, and Critical and Explanatory Remarks. 








event, the Publishers have calculated upon a very extended sale, 
nd will appear in Fortnightly Parts. Every Number, 
The Work, complete, will comprise from 120 to 150 Plates. 


otod 





and have determined to 
price 7s. 6d., will 


THE FOLLOWING PARTS, ALREADY PUBLISHED, CONTAIN— 


Part I.—Tue Amazon, by Kiss, of Berlin. 
PaiytEp Lacquer Work, from Lahore. 


DAGGER AND SHEATH IN DaMasceNB WORK, by ZULOAGO, of Madrid. 


EMBROIDERY IN BuLLion, from Tunis. 


Part II.—-Tas CHILD CuRist, a Bas-Relief by Riztscuet, of Dresden. 
Mansarp, of Voisinlien, France. 
EscriToIRg 1n WHITE Woop, by WaATTLI, of Switzerland. 
Pistois in DaAMASCENE Work, by ZvULOAGoO, of Madrid. 
Part UI.—Taxz Massacre or THz Innocents, Carved in Wood by Gezrts, Louyaine. 


EARTHENWARE VASES, by 


Sprecimens oF TURKISH EMBROIDERY. 


Grovr or Vases, by Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent. 


SPEciMENsS oF INDIAN EMBROIDERY. 
Part IV.—A Grovr 1n Bronzg, by Virroz, of Paris. 
Vass, “‘ La Gloire,” from Sévres. 
Winpow OnnamEnt, from Tunis. 
InDIAN ELEPHANT TRAPPING. 


CASHMERE SCARF 





Part V.—Tue Hunter, a Statue in Marble by Jonx Grasox, Esq. R.A. 
A Grovur or Onygcts 1n Gass, English. 
Fountain, by the CoALBROOKDALE CoMPANY. 
SPECIMENS OF Russian EMBROIDERY. 
Part VI.—Casgtts, carved in Ivory, by Matirat, of Paris. 
Sink Brocapgs, by CAMPBELL, Harrison & LLoyD, 
JaMEs & Co. of London; and by Vanner & Sox, of Spitalfields. 
Tug Crysta Fountain, by F. & C. Ostze, of 
Inp1an KincoB Patterns, woven at Ah 
Part VIT.—Vasz 1y Sitver, by Hunt & Rosk1LL, of London. 
Victory, a Statue in Marble, by Ravc#, of Berlin. 
PRINTED by nen DeronitLy & Co. of Paris. 
ND. 
Part VIII.—Curip AND Pantusr, a Bas-Relief in Marble, by Rrztscu8t, of Dresden. 
Brack Lace FLounce, 
Vass, from the Royal 
Srecimen or Inp1aAN Lac Work. 


of Spitalfields, for Howsil, 


dah 


Birmingham. 
dand Bi 





iy GreastLey & Horcrort, of Nottingham. 
anufactory at Sévres. 


Division No. L., containing the first Eight Parts, handsomely bound, consisting of Thirty-two Plates, price 31. 3¢., will be published on January 15th. 
London: Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 17, Gate-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
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‘* Mr. Murray’s meritorious Series.””—The Times. 


POA 


Now ready, complete in 76 Parts, Post 8vo., 2s. 6d. each, 


MURRAY’S 
HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


Forming a compact and portable work, the bulk of which does not exceed the compass of a single shelf, or of one trunk, suited for 
all classes and all climates. 








ADVENTURES IN THE PENINSULA. 





TOURS IN INDIA. 





EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 





SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 












or, MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 






BY A LADY. 





ers, com> 
» Poetry, 


et. 












TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT. From Taz German, 











WELL AND JOHN BUNYAN. 











NEW SOUTH WALES. 











FRANCIS DRAKE. 











AT THE COURT OF PEKIN, 











INDIAN PROPRIETOR, 











SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S SKETCHES OF PERSIA 











FRENCH IN ALGIERS, From Tus Faencu. 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 








HALL; or, THE HUMORISTS. 





Epoch. 








d, connected TURALIST ROUND THE WORLD. 








letermined to 
ce 78. 6d., will 
es. 








Mk. GEORGE BORROW’S MANNERS AND CUS- 


TOMS OF THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 








Mk, HERMAN MELVILLE’S TYPEE AND OMOO; 


or, THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 








, for Howsll, 
jds. 


| LIVONIAN TALES. By A LADY. 
luv. J. ABBOTT'S MEMOIR OF A MISSIONARY 


IN CANADA. 











‘IR ROBERT SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHAN- 


STAN, AND THE DEFENCE OF JELLALABAD. 


IETTERS FROM MADRAS. By A LADY. 


Dresden. 














Mr. GEORGE BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, 
BISHOP HEBER’S JOURNALS DURING HIS 
CAPTS. IRBY AND MANGLES’S TRAVELS IN 





Mr. CHARLES ST. JOHN’S' WILD SPORTS AND 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HIGHLANDS 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S RAPID JOURNEYS 


ACROSS THE PAMPAS. 


LORD ELLESMERE’S TWO SIEGES OF VIENNA 


BY THE TURKS. From THe Germany. 


CAPT. DRINKWATER’S HISTORY OF THE Mr. FORD’S GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 


SIR ALEXANDER GORDON’S SKETCHES OF 


Mr. DRUMMOND HAY’S WESTERN BARBARY; GERMAN LIFE DURING THE WAR OF LIBERATION. From THe GEamay. 
Rev. G. R. GLEIG’S STORY OF THE BATTLE 
LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC.| —_ °F WATERLOo. 


Mr. EDWARDS’S VOYAGE UP THE RIVER 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S AMBER WITCH: A| — 4%Az0s. 


CAPT. MILMAN’S WAYSIDE CROSS: A TALE 


DR. SOUTHEY’S LIVES OF OLIVER CROM- OF THE CARLIST WAR. 


Rev. CHARLES ACLAND’S POPULAR ACCOUNT 


Mrs. MEREDITH’S NOTES AND SKETCHES OF | F THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF INDIA. 
Rev. G. R. GLEIG’S CAMPAIGNS OF THE BRI- 
Me. BARROW’S LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR 


TISH ARMY AT WASHINGTON AND NEW ORLEANS. 


Mr. RUXTON’S TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 
FATHER RIPA’S ACCOUNT OF HIS RESIDENCE 


IN MEXICO. 


LORD CARNARVON’S TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL 
Mr. M. G. LEWIS'S JOURNAL OF A WEST 


AND GALICIA. 


THE GREAT LORD CLIVE’S LIFE. By Rev. 


7 G. R. GLEIG. 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S ACCOUNT OF THE/| Mr. HAYGARTH’S RECOLLECTIONS OF BUSH 


LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 


HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS IN | AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY STEFFENS. From 


THE GERMAN. 


Mz. WASHINGTON IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE | M8. WASHINGTON IRVING'S TALES OF A 


TRAVELLER. 


Mi. CHARLES DARWIN'S VOYAGE OF A NA.|M®.CAMPBELL'S LIVES OF THE BRITISH 


POETS. 


LORD MAHON'S LIFE OF LOUIS, PRINCE OF LORD MAHON’S HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL 


ESSAYS. 


STOKERS AND POKERS; or, THE LONDON 


AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Mr. BAYLE ST. JOHN’S ADVENTURES IN THE 


LIBYAN DESERT. 


LETTERS FROM SIERRA LEONE. By A LADY. 
GENERAL SIR THOMAS MUNRO’S LIFE AND 


LETTERS. By Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 


SIR FOWELL BUXTON’S MEMOIRS. By HIS 
SON. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S LIFE. By WASHING- 


TON IRVING. 
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MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH IN JANUARY 


THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


_— 


1 


MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of 
ROCKINGHAM and HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
From Original Letters and Documents. Now First 
Published. By the RIGHT HON. the EARL of ALBE- 
MARLE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


Il. 


A RIDE OVER the ROCKY 


MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA, By the Hon. HEN. 
COKE, Author of ‘ Vienna in 1848,’ &c. 8vo. 14s. 
[Now ready. 


III. 
LIFE in BOMBAY, and the 


NEIGHBOURING OUT-STATIONS, Royal 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 


Iv. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LITE- 
RARY LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, Author 
of ‘ Our Village,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 


v. 
ROUGHING IT in THE BUSH; 


or, LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs. MOODIE. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


vi. 
The CAPE and the KAFFIRS; or, 
NOTES of a FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in SOUTH 


AFRICA. By ALFRED W. COLE. Post 8vo. with a 
Portrait of Macomo, the celebrated Kaffir Chief. 


VIL. 


The LIFE and TIMES of DANTE. 
By COUNT CESARE BALBO. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by MRS. BUNBURY. 2 vols. 21s. 

[Now ready. 


vill. 
MEMOIRS of SARAH MARGA- 
RET FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLIL Edited by 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON and W. H. CHANNING, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ix. 
ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. 
Post 8yo. 
x 


The ANDROMACHE of EURI- 

PIDES. Edited with Notes Illustrative of the Text. 

By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second Master of 

ar by — London, and the Rey. C. HAWKINS, 
.C.L. 8vo. 


xI. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPON- 


DENCE of MALLET DU PAN. Collected and Edited 
by A. SAYOUS, Professor of the Academy at Geneva. 
2 vols. 8yo. 


Also, now ready, 
xl. 


KAYE’S HISTORY of the WAR 


in AFGHANISTAN, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


XIII, 


The HON. FRED. WALPOLE’S 


SOJOURN AMONGST THE ANSAYRII; or, AS- 
SASSLINS. 3 vols. 8vo. With Portrait, &c. 2i. 2s. 


XIV. 


ELIOT WARBURTON’S RU- 
PERT and THE CAVALIERS. 3 vols. 8vo. With 
Portraits, &c. 21. 2s, 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER Maggsry. 








13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. DISRAELI’s NEW WORE, 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: 


A PotrticaL Brocrapny. 
A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 
1 large vol. 8vo. 15s. bound. 


From BLackwoop’s MaGazing.—* This biography cannot 
fail to attract the deep attention of the public. We are 
bound to say, that as a political biography we have rarely, 
if ever, met with a work more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. Theexertions of Lord George Bentinck 
in behalf of every assailed or depressed branch of British and 
Colonial industry,—the vast pains which he took in pro- 
curing authentic information,—and the enormous amount 
of private labour he underwent in the preparation of those 
materials which have thrown a novel light upon disputed 
doctrines of economy,—are faithfully chronicled in this 
most interesting volume. The history of the famous 
session of 1846, as written by Disraeli in that brilliant and 
pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, is 
deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle 
with a vivacity and power unequalled as yet in any nar- 
rative of Parliamentary proceedings.” 

From Toe DuBiin University Macazixe,—“ A political 
biography of Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli must 
needs be a work of interest and importance. Either the 
subject or the writer would be sufficient to invest it with 
both—the combination surrounds it with peculiar attrac- 
tions. In this most interesting volume Mr. Disraeli has 
produced a memoir of his friend in which he has combined 
the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with 
the calmness of the critic, and in which he has not only 
added to his reputation, but we verily believe must increase 
his influence even as a politician.” 


Mr. ELIOT WARBURTON’S 
NEW WORK—DARIEN; or, the Mer- 
cuANT Prince. 3 vols. 


“The present production, from the pen of the author of 
* The Crescent and the Cross,’ has the same elements of a 
very wide popularity. It will please its thousands. It is a 
tale of substantial interest.” —Globe. 

“The best work of fiction which has proceeded from 
Mr. Warburton’s pen. It is full of absorbing interest.” 

Messenger. 

*** Darien,’ like all Mr. Warburton’s previous productions, 
has many passages of rich imaginative beauty. This elo- 
quent narrative will be extensively read, and deserves to be 
so.” —Daily News. 

“** Darien’ will be read with breathless interest. The 
vicissitudes and stirring adventures of the hero, forming 
such a marvellous episode of real life—the beauty and 
striking characteristics of the heroine—and the vein of 
pathos and romance that pervades the whole tale, give the 
book a peculiar and irresistible charm.”— United Service Mag. 


EMILY HOWARD. 
Mrs. DUNLOP. 3 vols. 


A NOVEL. By 


SAM SLICK’S TRAITS of 
AMERICAN HUMOUR. 3 vols. 
“ We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more 
generally delightful.”"—. 
“ Those who have relished the racy humour of the ‘ Clockmaker,’ 
will find a dish of equally ludicrous and amusing Transatlantic 
wit in the volumes before us.”— Herald. 


MARY HOWITT’s NEW WORK 
—JACOB BENDIXEN, THE JEW. From 
the Danish. 3 vols. 


“This tale has the fascinationand the value ofa gimeee intoa 
most strange world. We heartily commend the novel.” 


A 
“A very remarkable and delightful book,—full of delicate 
beauty, elegant playfulness, and deep wisdom. It is a most fasci- 
nating tale, fraught with an important and touching lesson of 
mutual tolerance.”—Da: 8. 


RAVENSCLIFFE. By the Author of 
*Emitia WynpHam,’ &c, 3 vols. 


“There are scenes and passages in * Ravenscliffe’ quite as fine, 
profound in feeling and subtle and strong in passion, as the best 
riting in ‘The Admirals Daughter’ and ‘Emilia Wyndham.’ 
resents a picture of an ill-starred marri such as 
has not surpassed in the noble ‘ Bride of Lammer- 

oor.’”— Examiner, 


The HEIR of ARDENNAN; : 
STORY of DOMESTIC LIFE in SCOT- 
LAND. By the Author of ‘Anne Dysart.’ 
3 vols. (Just ready.) 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST, 


The GRENVILLE PAPERS. From 
the Archives at Stowe; including Mr. Grenvitig’s Pout 
micat Diary. Edited by W. J. SMITH, formerly Librarian 
at Stowe. Vols.L and Il. 8vo. 32s. (On Tuesday.) 


2. 


LIVES of the FRIENDS and CON. 
TEMPORARIES of LORD CHANCELLOR CLARENDON 
Illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. By LADY THE. 
RESA LEWIS. Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. (On Tuesday.) 


2 


FIRST YEARS of the AMERICAN 
WAR: 1763—80. By LORD MAHON. Being Vols. y, 
and VI. of his History or ENGLAND. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


4, 
A LETTER to the ARCHDEACON 


of TOTNES, on the necessity of Eriscorat Orpinatioy, 
By the BISHOP of EXETER. 8vo. (In a few days.) 


5. 
The WELLINGTON DESPATCHES 


and GENERAL ORDERS. Selected and Arranged by Col. 
GURWOOD. New Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


6. 
A CHARGE to his CLERGY, 


oe 1851. By the BISHOP of OXFORD. 8yo. 
3s. 6d. 


7. 
LIFE of STOTHARD, R.A. With 


Personal Reminiscences. By Mrs. BRAY. Illustrated ina 
novel style of Art. Feap. 4to. 21s. 


8. 


A FAGGOT of FRENCH STICKS. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘BUBBLES.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


9. 


An ACCOUNT of the DANES and 
NORTHMEN in BRITAIN. By J. J. A. WORSAAE. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 10s.6d. (On Tuesday.) 


10. 
Dr. LAYARD’S OWN NARRATIVE 


of his DISCOVERIES at NINEVEH. Arranged for Popular 
Circulation. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Il 
JESOP’S FABLES. A New Version. 


By the Rev. THOMAS JAMES. Illustrated with 100 Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 2s, 6d. A few Copies on Fine Paper. 
8yo. 16s. 


12. 
MICHAEL ANGELO, considered as 


a Philosophic Poet. With Translations. By JOHN E. 
TAYLOR. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


13. 
SERMONS for HOUSEHOLDS; 


or, Fifty-four Sermons written for Sunday Reading. By 
the Rev. JOHN PENROSE, M.A. €vo. 10s. 6d. 


14, 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE 
rr mns cccoson ‘of Philip of Macedon, 2 402-8 


Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. (Just ready.) 
15. 
MURRAY’S OFFICIAL HAND- 


BOOK of CHURCH and STATE. Feap. 8vo. (Net 
Week.) 
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The Life and Letters of Barthold George Nie- 
With Essays on his Character and 
By the Chevalier Bunsen and 
2 vols. 


buhr. 
Influence. I 
Professors Brandis and Loebell. 
Chapman & Hall. 


Tus title of this beautiful and intellectual book 
It raises expecta- 
tions in the reader’s mind which its contents do 


js somewhat apt to mislead. 


not justify :—expectations of finding in its 


ages 
an original work, accompanied by fred | iis. 
sertations on the great historian’s ‘“ character 
and influence” from three of his most com- 
This fault is one of 
form—an error merely in description: yet it is 


_ remaining friends. 


hardly excusable in a work of such serious and 
rmanentinterest as a life of Niebuhr should be. 
Df the nearly nine hundred pages of which the 
ent volumes consist very few are really 
and wholly original. Nearly all the letters, and 
toa large extent the intervening matter which 
connects them, are translated from Madame 
Hensler’s ‘ Lebensnachrichten iiber B. G. Nie- 
puhr.’ The essay by the Chevalier Bunsen on 
‘Niebuhr as a diplomatist in Rome’—where the 
writer was for a short period his secretary—is 
translated from the third volume of the same 
work. Professor Brandis contributes an essay 
of nine pages on the historian’s ‘ Character,’— 
and extracts from a letter of Professor Loebell 
fill up eight pages. A few letters which the Ger- 
man editress either had not seen or had refused 
for her own reasons to insert in the ‘ Lebens- 
nachrichten’ have been added in this edition ;— 
but nevertheless the publication is substantially 
areproduction—on a smaller scale and with a 
new object—of Madame Hensler’s work. 
From early youth, Niebuhr was a constant 
and an attractive letter writer. As yet there 
was no cheap and uniform postage system—no 
-— trains and electric telegraphs to super- 
the old habits of epistolary correspondence 
between parted friends. In his time, men yet 
wrote their histories in their private letters. 
Niebuhr had numerous correspondents; among 
the chief of whom were—the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, the ministers Stein and Hardenberg, 
Gofthe, Jacobi, Savigny, De Serre, Valckenaer, 
Carsten Niebuhr his father), Count Adam 
Moltke, and Madame Hensler. Only a few of 
his many letters to these eminent persons have 
eptals those addressed by him to 
Madame Hensler herself—excised and reduced 
atthe suggestion of her fancy—formed the chief 
basis of the ‘Lebensnachrichten.’ Many of his 
most Important letters—such as those written to 
Valekenaer and De Serre—remain inedited ; and 
util we obtain public possession of these, and 
ofsome others written to his English friends, it 
vill not be easy to draw the historian’s figure 
with true fullness and vivacity. 
Madame Hensler’s relations to Niebuhr 
vere very curious and very German. Durin 
residence as a student at Kiel, she became 
. | and beautiful widow. He was an 
extremely shy and nervous boy—though a man 
~eady In ripeness of character and in grasp of 
“uect; and in reference to his first interview 
Tf gree he wrote to his ~ sag 
a painful degree my timidity an 
tuhfulness before Sellers homweer ne I 
uprove in other society, I am sure I must get 
and worse every day in their eyes.” 
8 father-in-law, Dr. Hensler, was a pro- 
ly learned man: but he was even then 
nated at the bashful boy’s extraordinary 
ledge of the ancient world and at his 
nity of historical divination. In his family 





























intellectual hierarchy of Europe. 


her to provide a_ substitute. 


family. 


he married her. 


write to her regularly. 
ations of his life—durin 


to her only a few days before he died. 


the Savignys, and the 


employment. 


mirers of his genius. 


to him as a man and a citizen. 
want of exact a 


correspondent, the entire circle was not; and 
even of what she knows the lady has only told 
the world a part. Official reserve sometimes 
sealed his own tongue; and when at a distance 
he always wrote with the fear of police inspec- 
tion before his eyes. He lived in atime of plots, 
spies, and suspicions. More than once the 
writing-desks of his friends were searched by 


order of an arbitrary government for evidences 
of discontent. 
to the events and feelings of the time—the long 
postponement of promised constitutional rights, 
and the growing dissatisfaction with the “forty 
kings” of Germany—were, therefore, seldom 
put on paper. 


His political feelings in relation 


Moreover, he was a wise, mode- 





Niebuhr was soon at home. The ladies 





rate and practical reformer, who did not care 


were very kind to him,—and he made the young 
Madame Hensler an offer of his hand. She— 
a pietist in religion—had made a vow at her 
husband’s grave never to marry again,—and 
she was disposed to keep her vow. As she could 
not marry Niebuhr herself, he asked her to 
choose a wife for him :—and, after some thought, 
she selected her own sister Amelia. In his union 
with this lady Niebuhr was happy for some years. 
He succeeded in the world,—served the State in 
various high offices,—acquired the friendship of 
the first men in Germany,—and through the 
delivery of his lectures on Roman History at 
Berlin raised himself to a high place in the 
His wife died, 

—and he again solicited Dora Hensler to accept 
his hand. But she adhered to her vow:—and 
again failing in his suit, he again requested 
It would seem 
that the vow only stood between her and 
himself,—for she still retained him in the 
This time, she selected her cousin 
Gretchen, and—strange as all this seems to us— 
Dora’s refusals do not appear 
therefore, to have caused any, even momentary, 
suspension of the friendship between Niebuhr 
and herself. His letters to her—ever kind, 
serene, affectionate—present an unbroken series. 
The moment he parted from her, he began to 
In the most trying situ- 
the fierce bombardment 
of Copenhagen—amid the terrors of the flight to 
Riga before the victorious French—in the sick- 
ness of his first months in Italy—amid the ex- 
citement of his opening lecture session in Berlin, 
—his letters never failed. He wrote a long epistle 
— 

Hensler must have been an extraordinary woman. 
Out of the highest region of men—the Goethes, 
Tibtchunesbase—Siichehr 

could hardly find a man with whom he deemed 
frequent intercourse either profitable or endur- 
able. The learned men of Italy, of France, and 
of England—with the exception of our scientific 
professors—were so far below his level of ac- 
quirements as to fail altogether in the interest 
of their conversation and correspondence; yet he 
wrote to Dora Hensler on nearly every subject in 
which his eager and wide-ranging intellect found 
He related to her many of his 
thoughts on politics, finance, and diplomacy,— 
kept her familiar with the nature of his most 
recondite researches into Greek and Italian 
antiquities, —and made her the depository of his 
doubts and speculations in the highest regions 
of faith, morals, and philosophy. His letters to 
her are therefore a mine of wealth for the ad- 


Large and growing as is the admiration for 
Niebuhr as an historical critic, we have always 
doubted whether full justice has yet been done 
Perhaps this 
reciation is indirectly trace- 
able to Madame Hensler’s ‘ Lebensnachrichten.’ 
g | Though much of his mind was laid open to his 








to preach his theories from the house-top or in 
the market-place. His views were consequently 
a matter of enigma and discussion. Both the 
ultra parties claimed him as their own or con- 
signed him to the Infernal Gods as it might 
suit their purposes at the time. The radical 
press of South Germany represented him as an 
eager and unscrupulous servant of despotic 
power,—at Paris and at Warsaw his lectures 
were denounced as the cause of all the unruly 
conduct and insurrectionary efforts of the Ger- 
man students. In his life he was disliked by 
both royalists and liberals because neither of 
them felt sure of him,—he is now claimed by 
each party as a friend and an example. 

These partizan judges were as much in the 
wrong while he was living as they are now that 
he is dead. Niebuhr was too great a man to 
follow either the rabble of courts or the rabble 
of the street. He feared and distrusted sudden 
revolutions,—though he never sought to shut 
his eyes to the good which might come in 
the wake of their evils. His faith, like his 
genius, was historical. He believed in no pro- 
gress—no amelioration—which could not claim 
an historical basis. In his conception, Reform 
was a developement of Nature that could not 
be prevented when the world was ripe. His 
personal sympathies were with democracy,— 
with the plebeians. The idleness, incapacity 
and pretension of the aristocracy of his day were 
among the themes of his ridicule at all times. 
‘« Armies,” he writes to Madame Hensler, “are 
still intrusted to boys because they are the sons 
of princes. * * Do you not love the Tyrolese? 
Their leaders are plebeians.” It was so cea 
out. His earliest and most admired hero was 
Algernon Sidney,—and he was from his youth 
a Jomtien reader of Milton’s political writings. 
In one of his letters to his father, dated ‘ Kiel, 
6th of December, 1794,” he says—“ This day 
is the anniversary of Algernon Sidney’s death, 
a hundred and pd years ago; and hence it 
is in my eyes a consecrated day. May God 
preserve me from a death like his! Yet even 
with such a death, the virtue and holiness of 
his life would not be dearly purchased.” There 
is no reason to believe that Niebuhr ever 
changed these early admirations and opinions. 
The ‘ Roman virtues” which drew his youn 
mind to Sidney fed his affections in after life 
from the original sources. It was from his pen 
that the great plebeians of Consular Rome first 
received the meed of a liberal modern judgment, 
Few of his contemporaries ever called forth ex- 
pressions of admiration from his sedate lips, 
except poets, orators and scholars. But where 
his praise fell it was significant:—as the only 
men outside of these categories whom we re- 
member him to have pronounced really great, 
though the age abounded in “heroes” of all 
sorts from Napoleon to Anacharsis Cloots, were 
Carnot and Héfer—the French republican and 
the Tyrolese innkeeper. Altogether, it may be 
said that the great historian came nearer in his 
views as a citizen to what in this country is 
termed Philosophical Radicalism than to any 
other sect or party,—though he would no doubt 
have urged his own historical objections to many 
even of its dogmas. 

We have thought it necessary to make these 
remarks on Niebuhr’s opinions, because many of 
his friends in Germany are probably prevented 
from speaking out what they know. Dora 
Hensler—a pietist, as we have said—suppressed 
every passage in his letters which she fancied 
might wound any fibre of religious susceptibility. 
On grounds of a like nature many of his letters 
on later events and persons now living are kept 
back. Thus a wide margin is left for conjec- 





; ture; and we believe that it is more on unpub- 
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lished than on published opinion that the Ger- 
man democrats profess to consider Niebuhr as 
their own. 

We have before referred to Niebuhr’s prodi- 
ce learning. Though in his earlier manhood 

e was known to the world only as a financier, 
a statesman, and a diplomatist,— he was 
ever and above all things a scholar, When 
thirty-one years old his father thus speaks of his 
knowledge of languages.— 

“* My son has gone to Memel with the commissariat 
of the army. When he found he should probably 
have to go to Riga, he began forthwith to learn 
Russian. Let us just reckon how many languages 
he knows already. He was only two years old when 
we came to Meldorf, so that we must consider— 
1. German, as his mother tongue. He learnt at 
achool—2. Latin; 3. Greek; 4. Hebrew; and be- 
sides, in Meldorf he learnt—5. Danish; 6. English; 
7. French; 8. Italian;—but only so far as to be able 
to read a book in these languages;—some books from 
a vessel wrecked on the coast induced him to learn 
—9. Portuguese; 10. Spanish ;—of Arabic, he did 
not learn much at home, because I had lost my 
lexicon, and could nof quickly replace it;—in Kiel 
and Copenhagen, he had opportunities of practice in 
speaking and writing French, English, and Danish; 
in Copenhagen, he learnt—11. Persian (of Count 
Ludolph, the Austrian minister, who was born at 
Constantinople, and whose father was an acquaintance 
of mine), and 12. Arabic, he tavght himself; in 
Holland he learnt—13. Dutch; and again in Copen- 
hagen — 14. Swedish, and a little Icelandic; at 
Memel — 15. Russian; 16. Slavonic; 17. Polish; 
18. Bohemian; and, 19. Illyrian. With the addi- 
tion of Low German, this makes in all twenty 
languages.” 

His acquaintance with geography, the natural 
sciences, poetry, philosophy, and jurisprudence 
was equally extensive. But he had the good 
fortune to divine at an early age wherein his 
greatest strength lay. At seventeen he writes 
to his father :—‘‘ History is my vocation, and to 
that I shall perhaps some day make my philo- 
sophical acquisitions subservient.” Again, about 
the same period: —“‘ If my name is ever to be 
spoken of, I shall be known as an historian and 
political writer, as an antiquary and philologist.” 
A politician before he was twenty—he was born 
in August 1776, and became Private Secretary 
to the Danish Prime Minister, Schimmel- 
aman, in January 1796,— and afterwards 
almost wholly engaged in the great events of 
the Bonaparte wars,—his literary genius re- 
mained untried for several years. Nevertheless, 
he nourished it daily in private:—never for a 
moment parting with his dream of literary dis- 
tinction, —but sharpening his intellect by contact 
with mankind, and adding to his old stores of 
knowledge that acquaintance with public affairs 
which was to become in his hands a real 
divining rod for the discovery of the lost trea- 
sures of historical truth. This long probation 

had for him a great advantage :—when he came 

forth to revolutionize history he appeared in 
the full maturity of his strength. No one could 


dispute his theory with success, for no other 
man possessed his thorough mastery of the 


subject. 


During these years he visited England, and 
studied the physical sciences at Edinburgh. 


From London he writes :— 


“Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Astley’s, the Royal Circus, 
&c. &c., which one likes to see as favourite amuse- 
ments of the public, are scarcely worth the money and 
the time. I have seen St. Paul’s, and mean sometime 
to ascend the dome, whence there is a fine view over 


the city. I havealso lately visited Westminster Abbey 


and looked with reverence and gratitude upon the 
busts of so many great men. But how characteristic is 
the equally honourable position accorded to so many 
nameless and insignificant persons by the side of the 
What a quantity of nonsense is to 


noblest dead ! 


be seen on these venerable walls! One man write 


on another, I think also belonging to a woman, there 
is an Abyssinian inscription; Chatham has an ab- 
surdly over-burdened allegorical monument; Sidney 
and Russell have none at all, and on Milton's, the 
man who erected it gives his own name and title 
in several lines; Milton is mentioned in the quietest 
manner.” 
An extract from one of his Scotch letters tells 
of the impression made on his mind by the 
story of a very remarkable man.— 
“T read lately the biography of a very singular 
man, a Mr. Taylor, of London, whom I may perhaps 
have mentioned to you before; for, though I never 
saw him, everything that is said of him interests me 
as if I had known him. There is something fearful 
about his history and character, that makes one half 
afraid to seek his acquaintance. He grew up and 
passed his life under very unfavourable circumstances. 
Through a singular philosophical mysticism derived 
from the Platonists, he became an orthodox poly- 
theist, and adherent of the mystical interpretation of 
the popular religion of the Greeks; a kind of in- 
sanity which manifests itself with a strange sublimity 
in his translations of the Greek philosophers, and his 
own writings, especially his poems, Well, this man 
made his choice in his earliest youth; and the 
maiden who won the first and only love of the boy, 
became the wife of the youth, when her parents 
wanted to force her into a rich marriage. During 
more than a year they had only seven English shil- 
lings a week, which he earned by copying. And 
although their circumstances somewhat improved, 
poverty was their companion during many after 
years, Yet their spirit wasnot broken. Taylor had 
much self-will, but, at the same time, much forti- 
tude. But I blessed our fate that we were not born 
in this country. A similar lot would very likely have 
awaited us; for the crime of not being rich can only 
be atoned for here by the striving to become so; and 
he who tries to live for his genius without this effort, 
if not pensioned by some great man or by Govern- 
ment, in which case he must renounce his indepen- 
dence and his pride, will sink, heaven knows where.” 
It was in 1803 that Niebuhr first seriously 
devoted himself to Roman history. He began 
a treatise ‘On the Nature of the Roman Public 
Domains, their Distribution, Colonization, 
Agrarian Laws,’ &c. But his official duties 
interfered with its progress; for he was then, 
or shortly afterwards became, Chief Director of 
the Bank, Chief Director of the East India 
Department of the Board of Trade, and a 
member of the Standing Commission for the 
Affairs of Barbary. In the end, these employ- 
ments, like the great events of which he was an 
eye-witness, increased his aptitude to seize on 
the right side of a doubtful fact or to correct a 
false but accepted inference. Nothing occurred 
to him that in one shape or other could not be 
assimilated to his antiquarian learning. The 
bombardment of ep in 1801 was one 
of the events which had a lasting effect—very 
natural in a born Dane—on his mind. He 
thus writes of it to Madame Hensler.— 
“While we look with sorrowful anxiety on our 
peril, with indignation on the authors of our mistakes, 
our spirit rises at beholding the unexampled heroism 


with it. Such a resistance was never seen. 


thing that could be compared to it. 


be compared to Thermopyle; but Thermopylae, too, 
laid Greece open to devastation..... 


the bleeding wound given us by our defeat. 
8 


of our people, which gives us a melancholy joy full 
of affection, that does not indeed comfort us about 
the State, nor suffice to deceive us as to our true 
position, yet fills and warms our hearts, binds us 
closely to our nation, and makes us rejoice to suffer 
Nelson 
himself has confessed that never, in all the battles 
in which he has taken part, has he witnessed any- 
His loss is 
greater than at Aboukir. It is a battle that can only 


The appear- 
ance of the city [after all was over] was terrible. 
Every place was desolate; there was nothing to be 
seen in the streets, but waggons laden with goods to 
be carried to some place of safety, a silence as of the 
grave, faces covered with tears, the full expression of 
The 
bringing home of the dead and wounded, and the 


allude to. Milly burst into a flood of tears. when 
she heard of the fate of the crew of the Pasrebin’t 
—tThe Proevesteen here spoken of was one of 
the Danish ships. At the commencement of the 
action its crew numbered between 300 and 400 
men,—but only thirty of them ever returned to 
shore with the tale of that terrible carnage ! 
Two years later Niebuhr entered the Prussian 
Civil Service,—and from that date Prussia was 
his country. At first his time was consumed 
by official routine, the flight to Riga, and the 
re-organization of the State after the peace, 
But in the midst of political disaster Prussia 
found time to establish the noble University in 
her capital, which opened at Michaelmas 1810 
with some of the most eminent men in Eu 
as its professors—including Savigny, Schleier- 
macher, Buttiann, and Heindorff. Niebuhr, who 
had just resigned his official post, was persuaded 
by his friends to deliver a course of lectures on 
Roman history, embracing all his researches and 
developing all his new views. His success wag 
immense and immediate :—the new era of cri- 
tical inquiry and just appreciation dawned at 
once upon the world. 
He afterwards travelled in Italy, examining 
the manuscript treasures of the libraries at 
Verona, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Rome, and 
other cities as he went along :—rewarded at 
the first named by his famous discovery of the 
Institutes of Gaius, and at the last by recoverin, 
fragments of Cicero and of Livy. From 
these places he wrote to Madame Hensler. In 
a letter to Savigny from Rome he thus recapitu- 
lates and contrasts his impressions.— 
“The aspect of Venice and Florence appeared to 
me grand and pleasing; in both, the i and 
monuments of the times of their greatness still 
remain visible and tangible. Venice is to me the 
grandest thing I have ever seen, and I liked every- 
thing connected with it. Its inhabitants pleased me 
too; their manners are mild and noble, and they 
have all an expression of grave, quiet sadness, that 
spoke to my inmost heart. In Florence every street 
is historical, and so are hundreds of the buildings, 
I have traced the circuit of the Roman colony, and 
of the walls after their extension, step by step; visited 
Dante’s house; read manuscripts written by Ma- 
chiavelli and Benvenuto Cellini; seen the tombs 
in Santa Croce and San Lorenzo. In both these 
cities there still exist unbounded treasures of genuine 
art, 7. e¢. up to Raphael's death. Rome has no right 
to its name; at most it should only be called New 
Rome (like New York). Not one single street here 
goes in the same direction as the old one; it is an 
entirely foreign vegetation that has grown up ona 
part of the old soil, as insignificant and thoroughly 
modern in its style as possible, without nationality, 
without history; it is very characteristic, that the 
really ancient and the modern city lie almost side 
by side. The abominable rage for building in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has called into 
existence a multitude of churches and edifices which 
any unprejudiced observer must allow to be mean 
and tasteless, and remoyed or built up every ancient 
structure. There are nowhere any remains of any 
thing that it was possible to remove. The ruins all 
date from the times of the Emperors, and he who 
can get up an enthusiasm about them, must at least 
rank Martial and Sophocles together. * * Science 
is utterly extinct here; of philologists there is none 
worthy the name, except the aged de Rossi, who is 
near his end. The people are apathetic, and truly 
if they ever were remarkable in any way for pe 
appearance, they must have strangely altered. In 
all Italy (with a few exceptions at Venice) we have 
not seen one handsome face, most certainly not one 
’ | here; but much more positive ugliness than in Ger- 
many. Moreover, what as yet seems to us quite 
unaccountable, there is nothing like song to be heard, 
either of human voices or birds’ throats; only & 
horrible screeching every now and then.” : 
Rome he never learned to like. “Neither 
the city nor its inhabitants,” he wrote 7 
wards, “have any charms for me.” Yet 








a Hebrew inscription on the tomb of his daughter; 





wretched scenes that took place then, I can scarcely 


stayed there five or six years as Prussian ail 
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passador,—his great work almost entirely sus-| of Barthold George Niebuhr, the immortal 
— during the whole period. Afterwards | historian of Rome. 
e 


removed to Bonn, on the Rhine; where he 
fixed his residence finally, and proceeded with 
his learned labours, until the French revolution 
of 1830 broke out.—Then a severe cold, caught 
through his anxiety to read the latest intelli- 
gence from Paris, rought on an illness which 
ut an end to his life in a few hours. The 
ollowing characteristic account of the closing 
scene is copied from the ‘ Lebensnachrichten.’— | as the 
“‘The studies that had been dearest to him through | These 4 
life, remained so in death; his love to them was 
proved to be pure and genuine by its unwavering 
verance to the last. While he was on his sick 
, Classen read aloud to him for hours the Greek 


reading ;—the 


text of the Jewish History of Josephus, and he fol- like to have his antiquarian letters. 


speak with commendation. 


stand 


selves is alrea 


clerkship indicated by Mr. Dickens in his Tim 
Linkinwater has its tide of fidelity and devo- 


Of the translator—as a translator—we can | tion within narrow limits, — as essentially 
Her English is| poetical as the condition of service in those 

ure and flowing—vigorous and national. The | feudal times, which our medievalists bid us 
ew notes appended by her to the text are brief | regard as something so wholesome and simple. 
and to the point,—which is more than can always That the stock in trade of a country ironmonger’s 
be said in favour of more pretending translators. | shop can figure with great and peculiar effect 
One mistake, we think, she has made :—that of | among “the properties” not of a biographer, 
rejecting Niebuhr’s letters on learned subjects | but of a novelist, the striking tale of ‘ Norman’s 
‘ Lebensnachrichten.’ | Bridge’ bears witness. d | 
igh-priced volumes are not for popular | interest and profit of all who dislike to see 
ublic to which they offer them- | vast and important classes separated by un- 
familiar with his antiquarian | reasonable but deep demarcations, that such 
researches in the ‘ History of Rome’—and would | books should be written — that such _histo- 
These, we | riesshould be recounted — that such scenes 


It would be to the 


: . i ised i —if| should be pictured. But, alas! for the me- 
with such ease and attention, that | Will add, are promised in a separate volume—if | § P , 

apace whe emendations in the ~eonry the called for. But their proper place was in the | mory of good Mr. Budgett, “‘the Successful Mer- 

moment; this may be called an unimportant cir- series,—and there, we repeat, in our opinion | chant,” whatever be the comprehension and 


cumstance, but it always appeared to us one of the | they should have appeared. 


most wonderful proofs of his mental powers. The 
last learned work in which he was able to testify his 


interest, was the description of Rome by Bunsen | Zhe Successful Merchant : Sketches of the Life 


of Mr. Samuel Budyett, late of Kingswood 
the preface to the first volume was read aloud to Hill. By William Arthur, A.M. 


and his friends, which had just been sent to him; 


him, and called forth expressions of pleasure and & Co. 
approbation. He also asked for light reading to 





sympathy of his biographer, Mr. Arthur, that 
gentleman’s manner is most unlucky. He is 
for ever putting himself forward,—for ever 
preaching in slip-slop cadences and sarsnet 
phrases, suited to the sentimental ladies of the 


Hamilton | worsted-shop in Miss Martineau’s ‘ Deerbrook,’ 


but (we should hope) totally repugnant to the 


ges the time, bat our attempts to satisfy him were Tuts is one of the drollest religious biographies | English > genera the English yn 


Smscenfel. A Glend pespesed the ‘ Bxicfe eines | °T* given to the world by conceit in author- | the Englis 


> 
commercial traveller, the English 


» whi : "| ship. In his preface Mr. Arthur assures us that | partner sleeping or waking. Let us illustrate 
gest oa te poteyeg Mt pers in tracing the career of a fortunate trader his our reproach by a few specimens of Mr. Arthur's 
levity eer jar upon his feelings. One of Cooper's | Purpose has been to produce “‘afriendly, familiar | “ friendly, familiar” style of doing his business. 






















































novels was recommended to him, and excited his | ‘ book for the busy,’’’—adverting sensibly enough 


ridicule by its extraordinary verbiage: he was much | to our scantiness in the article of commercia 


amused by trying an experiment he proposed, which 
consisted in taking one period at hap-hazard on each 
; and by the discovery that this mode of read- 


ing did little violence to the connexion of the story 


The ‘Colnische Zeitung’ was read aloud to him up 
to the last day, with extracts from the French and 
other journals. He asked for them expressly only f; : : 

: sa. Pee acts concerning ‘manners, increased luxury, di 4 a ood 
twelve hours before his death, and gave his opinion and quickened intercourse from the inatter-of- and Granger's ‘ Sugar Cane,’ and Phillips's ‘Cyder,’ 


half in jest about the change of ministry in Paris, thot columns of oncient ledgers, might be with minor attempts to give commerce a poetic 


But on the afternoon of the Ist of January, 1831, ent . 
he sank into a dreamy slumber ; once on awakening, made both racy and fascinating. In the biogra- 
phies of one class we should find instances of 
daring speculation developing almost as much 
foresight, combination, and courage as are | and setting down first one foot and then the other, 

—narratives in which the | as the sergeant cries, ‘ Left! right!—left! right !* 
man of dngietome and figures shows touches | But commerce, on the grand scale, is connected 
of that enthusiastic faith which enchants us so | With the chief events of history, with all the noted 
warmly while we are studying the character of | te™"estrial discoveries, all the scenes of nature, all the 
the discoverer. In another sectionwe should en- | *P. a ped ices = es aot 
counter no less curious studies of the builder of |! the manners of the nations. epee 


he said that pleasant images floated before him in 
sleep: now and then he spoke French in his dreams; 
probably he felt himself in the presence of his de- 
parted friend De Serre. As the night gathered, | claimed by strateg 
consciousness gradually faded away; he woke up 
once more about midnight, when the last remedy 
was administered ; he recognized in it a medicine of 
doubtful operation, never resorted to but in extreme 
cases, and said in a faint voice, ‘What essential sub- 
stance is this? Am I so far gone?’ These were 


great were it a set forth. The liveso 
| our great English merchants and tradesmen 


“ Commerce is not one of the Muses, A 
1} is not so beautiful a thing as a poem, an oratorio, a 


biographies.—He is right in his estimate of the | picture, ora flight of eloquence. * * The Iliad for 
subject, as one the interest of which would be | war,’ cries the author of ‘ Friends in Council,’ ‘ and 


f | the Odyssey for wandering; but where is the great 
, | domestic epic? A very fit question. And where is 


supposing them written by any one capable of | the great commercial epic? Arms, agriculture, love, 
den ing Pry family met. sa of coding travel, and adventure, all have had their ample 


offerings of song ; but, in spite of Dyer’s ‘ Fleece,” 


status, it has thus far held on its course in the world 
without any notable obligation to the lyre. * * 
Commerce, in its petty details, is very far from 
poetry; so is a brigade of recruits on drill, lifting up 


fe soli for basi mounts her upon every steed; now on the camel, 
his last words ; he sank back on his pillow, and within | V@St fortunes upon a safe so age | penny sor bats 


an hour his noble heart had ceased to beat.’ Nie- 
bubr's wife died nine days after him, on the 11th 
of the same month, about the same hour of the night. 
She died, in fact, of a. broken heart, though her disease 
was, like his, an inflammation of the chest. She 
could shed no tears, though she longed for them, 
md prayed God to send them ; once her eyes grew 
moist, when his picture was brought to her at her 
own request, but they dried again, and her heavy 
heart was not relieved. She had her children often 
with her, particularly her son, and gave them her 
parting counsels. And so her loving and pure soul 
Went home to God. Both rest in one grave, over 
Which the present King of Prussia has erected a 
Nonument to the memory of his former instructor 
aad counsellor. The children were placed under 
care of Madame Hensler, at Kiel.” 

On the whole this is a good book,—and will 
do _. The character presented to the reader 
Sthat of one wise and noble far beyond the 
sd of remarkable men. Niebuhr’s own 

constitute a study for the moralist not 

less than for the scholar. The lessons of his 
‘tuous and useful life are for the young ines- 
‘mable, area | young student should have 
\efore his mind’s eye the image of this serene, 
tmprehensive and yet profoundly humble man 
& he lived and wounght. Seldom has such a 
intellect—such extensive knowledge— 
so modest in its expression as in the case 





—of the packman with his plausible tongue, 
shrewd judgment and ready money payments, 
who budded into the shopkeeper, and blossom- 
ed into the vast wholesale dealer ;—we should 
read of magnificent houses built and wide estates 
bought out of the profits of a retail trade in but- 
tons and bobbin,—of peerages, the root of which 
was some back shop, in which (to quote the 
motto of the Mr. Budgett who is our hero) 
“tact, push, and principle” laid in the goods, 
made he sales, and collected the small debts. 
Nor would the library lack its traits of pic- 
turesque individuality and of quixotic self- 
sacrifice. We could tell from our own expe- 
rience of the Quaker silversmith—a cautious 
and timid man (and no Solomon to boot), who 
had, nevertheless, nerve to rise up and speak 
aloud and alone against the slave trade in a 
town of which at the time of his speaking the 
slave trade was held to be the sinew and back- 
bone of its prosperity. We could recall stories 
of vessels chartered in secret and with their paint 
mystified and their destination unknown to allon 
board save one—made ready for sea at a night's 
notice, when a sagacious eye saw that a snatch 
at a cotton cargo made in New Orleans some 
two days previous to any other purchase might 
yield a per-centage which we will not attempt 
to “total.” The whole life of old-fashioned 





patient as a thing inanimate; now on the ship, active 
as a thing of life, with the canvas for her wing and 
the magnet for her scent; now on the fleet horse, 
now on the drowsy buffalo; now on the toiling wain, 
now on the flying engine; now on the steadfast mule, 
now on the quivering steam-boat; now follows the 
fleet foot of the reindeer, now loiters on the dank 
canal; now skims in the slight canoe, now rolls in 
the thundering train; now whirrs on the wing of the 
carrier- pigeon, now clings to the writhing catamaran,” 
After this stimulating fashion (to use an ad- 
jective which we remember to have heard 
applied to a style of the kind,) does Mr. Arthur 
ramble on from the first to the last pages of 
his book:—totally unaware of the style that 
suited his subject—the keen, shrewd, me- 
thodist man of business, who began tradin 

on a penny given to him by a blacksmith 
for thrashing a bigger boy—who, from his 
childhood upwards, claimed securities and 
charged interest upon ventures, whether copper, 
silver or golden,—and who, nevertheless, accom- 
panied this sharp practice (as some would call 
it) with generous and affectionate — to 
his parents, and with large-minded beneficence 

to the squadron of his subordinates whom his 
thrift athered round him. How Mr. Budgett 

rte! a ara to his success as a merchant 
he added the authority and influence of a local 

preacher, and seems to have used both wisely 
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and well—may perhaps one day be told again 
by a narrator less sickly and self-obtrusive.— 
Were even the story told, however, in the best 
manner—we believe that commercial biographies 
higher in tone might be found by those who 
would take pains to ransack the annals of the 
manufacturing and trading cities of England. 





The Passions of Animals. By Edward P. Thomp- 
son. Chapman & Hall. 

Tue discussion on the nature of instinct is a 
never-ending one. Each successive observer 
thinks that his new facts will do something to 
elucidate the difficulties with which the subject 
is surrounded. The facts and illustrations are 
always more or less interesting: and thus a | 

uestion which really belongs to the province of 
the psychologist and physiologist is perpetually 
recurring in our most popular works on natural 
history. The great difficulty in the way of most 
writers on this subject is, their ignorance of the 
whole of the facts involved in what is called the 
"yom of instinct. By the aid of a knowledge 
of the nervous system many of the functions 
which are often confounded under the name of 
instinct may be separated, and something like a 
clear notion of the nature of instinctive actions 
may be obtained. The great error, however, of 
most writers on the subject is, the attempt to 
create a distinction between man and the animal 
kingdom on the ground that the latter possesses 
instinct whilst the former is distinguished by 
reason. The definitions of instinct and of reason | 
so as to constitute this difference aré difficult, 
and lead toa confused employment of both words, 
The fact is, man possesses the structures through 
which the functions of instinct are displayed in 
the lower animals, and is in many relations an 
instinctive being,—on the other hand, the intel- 
ligence which always constitutes an element in 
the definition of reason is found very obvious in 
the higher animals, and is not absent in some 
of the lowest. ‘The knowledge of these facts has 
led some writers to deny any essential difference 
in the psychological characters of man and of 
brutes, and to admit only a difference of degree. 
Those who are doubting on this subject might 
derive some important aid to their inquiries if 
they were to visit the ourang-outang in the 
Regent’s Park—confessedly the highest form of 
brute,—and compare his psychological charac- 
ter with those of the creatures who brought him 
there, and who are living in this great city full 
of wonderful indications of art and genius. We 
think no one on careful investigation would fail 
to discover a difference in kind more decided 
between man and the ourang-outang than be- 
tween the latter and any other created being. 


and then its effects are visible; and although we can 
find no indication of intellectual faculties, we cannot | in which its whole being seems to be concentrated in 
deny that some animals possess a surprising degree | the performance of some one of its passions, whether 
of intelligence, combined with memory, purpose, and 
the power of discrimination. As regards memory, or 
recollection only, it is beyond all doubt that few, if 
any, animals are deficient in it; and that many, par- 
ticularly domesticated ones, possess it to a most extra- 
ordinary extent. The horse does not forget the road 
he has once traversed, though years may have inter- 
vened; dogs, elephants, and ferocious animals in con- 
finement, recognize the persons from whom they have 
received kindness, after a long separation ; and some 
have been known to have treasured up the recol- 
lection of wrongs, and to have watched for oppor- 
tunities of revenge. 
have been taught to come for their food at the sound 
of a bell, and the gold fishes in their bowl recognize 
the hand that feeds them. Pheasants in a preserve, 
and fowls in a farm-yard, flock together to receive 
the scattered grains at an accustomed signal. 
these instances are proofs of some power of com- 
bination; the birds, it is true, are accustomed to 


Among fish, both eels and carp 


All 


receive their food because a signal has been given to 
them, but let the signal be repeated often at the 
usual times, and no food be given, and the charm 
ceases. This is discrimination. It is only among 
the higher orders of animals that any trace of real 
intelligence can be found; and as we descend lower 
in the scale of creation, we see the power of free 
agency gradually disappear, and the impulse of in- 
stinct become the only characteristic. The monkey 
tribe and the carnivorous races occupy the first rank 
in the scale of intelligence; then follow the pachy- 
derms, such as the elephant and horse ; afterwards 
the ruminants, or those that chew the cud; and lastly 
the rodents, as the squirrel, the marmot, the beaver, 
the hare, &c.;—which, with the exception of a few 
solitary instances, are unable to distinguish particular 
persons, although they receive their food from their 
hands. The ruminating animal, however, has that 
power, but it is of so limited a nature that a change 
of dress prevents his recognizing his keeper. A 
buffalo, in the Garden of Plants in Paris, was ex- 
tremely docile to his keeper, till he ventured near it 
one day in a dress different to his accustomed one, 
when the beast ran furiously at him, and he with 
difficulty saved himself, but having resumed his 
ordinary apparel, the animal became immediately 
submissive. The elephant and the horse not only 
recognize individuals, but are easily taught to obey 
certain signs; the dog shows its sense of kindness, 
participates in the feelings of his master, deprecates 
his anger, and is ready to obey and serve him at a 
signal. The monkey is endowed with greater powers 
of discrimination, and acts with more calculation 
than the former races; but these qualities are short- 
lived,—they are fully developed while it is yet 
young, and fail rapidly as it gets old.” 

Under various heads which indicate not only 
what might be praperly called the passions of 
animals, but all their possible bodily or mental 
states, are here shown, sometimes generally and 





We will not here enter into the discussion 
of the nature of this difference; but we would 
suggest to the inquirer, that if he fails to find 
an explanation in the philosophy of Reid and 


is quite satisfactory in the pages of Emanuel 
Kant,—and which has been ably applied to this 
subject by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

n collecting the materials for this work Mr. 
Thompson has avoided the word “instinct,” and 
adopted the term “passions.”” He has been in- 
fluenced, no doubt, by the difficulty in the use 
of the former word as applied to certain functions 
of animals which cannot properly be referred to 
any just definition of that term.—The following 
passage will indicate the difficulties to which we 

ave alluded.— 

“Reason has an object or aim in view, founded on 
some mental calculation or desire; but instinct, on 
the contrary, is a blind impulse, which by its opera- 
tions compels the animdl to certain actions, and 
which can be modified or suited to circumstances, 
without depending on them. We see no trace of its 
existence, as in the human will, till it be called forth, 


| habits afford. This plan is not Mr. Thomp- 


Stewart, he will find one which to our minds | Schmarda entitled notices of the soul-life of ani- 


| the animal kingdom. Here we have a relation 
| of the effects of light on invisible animalcules,— 





sometimes individually, the many interesting 
facts in relation to animals which a study of their 


son’s own,—but borrowed from a work by Dr. 


mals (Andeutungen aus dem Seelenleben der 
Thiere). It has given an opportunity for collect- 
ing all sorts of anecdotes and accounts of habits, 
whether new or old, of the various members of 


as well as all existing records of the sagacity of 
monkeys, dogs, and elephants. In such a collec- 
tion it is somewhat difficult to say what is new and 
what isold, —althoughin many cases Mr. Thomp- 
son has given his authorities for the particular 
facts which he cites. Perhaps the most novel 
and interesting passages of the work are those in 
which under a particular head the author strings 
together a number of facts in illustration :—as in 
the following on Playfulness.— 

“In the waking hours the influence of the ima- 


in its sportive moments abandons itself to a feelj 


of joy or mischief, defiance or fear. Erdl, who has 
bestowed great attention to the habits of the crus. 
tacea, says that he has seen the Cancer Moenas pla 
with little round stones, and empty shells, as cats ‘ 
with a cork, or small ball. Dogs, particularly young 
ones, are carried away with the impulse, Tolling over 
and chasing each other in circles, seizing and shaki . 
objects as if in anger, and enticing even their masters 
to join in their 
hither and thither, snort and paw the air, advance to 
their groom, stop suddenly short, and again dash off 
at speed. A horse belonging to one of the 
brewing establishments in London, at which a great 
number of pigs were kept, used frequently to scatter 
the grains on the ground with his mouth, and ag 
soon asa pig came within his reach, he would seize 


games. Horses, in freedom, gallop 


it without injury and plunge it into the water-trough. 
The hare will gambol round in circles, tumble over 
and fly here and there. Brehn witnessed one which 
played the most singular antics with twelve others, 
coursing round them, feigning death, and again 
springing up, seemed to illustrate the old saying of 
‘mad as a March hare.’ The same thing occurs 
with rabbits, and many others of the rodentia; and 
on warm days fish may be seen gambolling about in 
shoal water. Carp, in early morning, while the mist 
still hangs on the water, wallow in the shallows, ex- 
posing their broad backs above the surface. Whales, 
as described by Scoresby, are extremely frolicsome, 
and in their play leap twenty feet out of the water. 
Small birds chase each other about in play, but 
perhaps the conduct of the crane and the trumpeter 
(Psophia crepitams) is the most extraordinary. The 
latter stands on one leg, hops about in the most 
eccentric manner, and throws somersets. The Ame- 
ricans call it the mad bird, on account of these 
singularities. The crane expands its wings, runs 
round in circles, leaps, and throwing little stones and 
pieces of wood in the air, endeavours to catch them 
again, or pretends to avoid them as if afraid. Water- 
birds, such as ducks and geese, dive after each other, 
and cleave the surface of the water with outstretched 
neck and flapping wings, throwing an abundant spray 
und.” 


around. 
Under the head of Experience we have the 
following instances.— 
“Animals are prompt at using their experience in 
reference to things from which they have suffered 
pain or annoyance. Grant mentions an ourang- 
outang which, having had, when ill, some medicine 
administered to it in an egg, could never be induced 
to touch one afterwards, notwithstanding its previous 
fondness for them. A tame fox has been cured from 
stealing eggs and poultry, by giving them to him 
scalding hot from the saucepan. Vaillant’s 
monkey was extremely fond of brandy, but would 
never be prevailed on to touch it again after a lighted 
match had been applied to some it was drinking. 
Two carriage horses which made a point of stopping 
at the foot of every hill and refused to proceed in 
spite of every punishment, were considered beyond 
cure, but it was suggested at last that several horses 
should be attached to the back of the carriage, and, 
being put into a trot, be made to pull the refractory 
horses backwards. The result was perfectly success 
ful, for thenceforth they faced every hill at speed, 
and were not to be restrained till they reached the 
summit. A dog which had been beaten while some 
musk was held to its nose, always fled away when- 
ever it accidentally smelled the drug, and was 80 
susceptible of it that it was used in some psychological 
experiments to discover whether any portion of m 
had been received by the body through the organs of 
digestion. Another dog, which had been accidentally 
burnt with a lucifer match, became angry at the sight 
of one, and furious if the act of lighting it washignel, 
There are, besides, so many instances recorded " 
even higher degrees of intelligence, that it is imposs- 
ble to deny that animals arrive at a knowledge 
cause and effect. Strend, of Prague, had a cat on 
which he wished to make some experiments with an 
air-pump; but as soon as the creature felt the ex- 
haustion of the air, it rapidly placed its foot on t 
valve, and thus stopped the action, A dog, having 





gination manifests itself by a playfulness of manner, 
and an exuberance of the animal spirits. The animal 








acca - colin, alwayt 
a great antipathy to the music of the violin, 
sought to get the bow and to.conceal it. The 
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known story recorded by Plutarch proves the appli- 
e says, 
that a mule, laden with salt, fell accidentally into a 
stream, and having perceived that its load became 
thereby sensibly lightened, adopted the same contri- 
yance afterwards purposely; and that to cure it of 
the trick, its panniers were filled with sponge, under 


cation of accidentally acquired experience: h 


which when fully saturated it could barely stagger.” 


From amongst a number of relations of indi- 
yidual animals we give the following :—which 
will go far to redeem the goose tribe from 
some of the aspersions so long thrown on their 


“A fine old gander, which had lived from youth 
in a sequestered spot on the banks of the 


to 
Seay had become a great favourite with its owner, 
who used to take much pleasure in seeing the sen- 


tinel geese strutting through the long grass, rebuking 


theapproach of every stranger, and leading forth a 
long train of cackling young, to dip their shooting 
pinions in the Solway. One season, however, either 
the demands for a Christmas goose, or the midnight 
depredations of the fox or foumart, had become so 
numerous, that the poor old gander was left without 
a single helpmate—a misfortune which he deplored 
day and night by many a doleful and sorrowful note. 
These affectionate repinings did not escape the obser- 
vation of its owner’s servants, and orders had just 
been given for replacing the extirpated breed of 
geese, when the widowed biped suddenly disappear- 
ed, to the great regret of the whole family. One 
blamed the fox, another the foumart, and a third 
the gipsies ; but the event proved they were all mis- 
taken; for one morning, as Mr. Craig was entering 
the breakfast parlour, he heard a well-known cackle, 
and immediately exclaimed, ‘If the old Stag had 
not been drowned or worried, I could have sworn it 
was his cry.” The call was immediately repeated, 
and on going out to the lawn, or on looking out of 
the window, Mr. Craig beheld the identical old gan- 
der, surrounded by a whole flock of bonny lady 
geese, whose approach he was thus proudly an- 
nouncing, and whose wings were still dripping with 
the brine of that element through which he had 
taught them to pilot their way for a distance of at 
least twelve or fifteen miles, This singular occur- 
rence naturally excited a great deal of interest, and 
after making every inquiry, it appeared that the 
gander had either been carried away by the force of 
the tide, or had voluntarily swam to the opposite 
shore, where landing on some English farm, he had 
attached himself to one of the owner's geese, and 
sojourned with her till she had hatched a pretty 
numerous brood. At length, finding that he had 
reared up another family, to re-people his favourite 
retreat, or being attracted by the wouds of his old 
haunts, while sporting on the Solway on some clear 
sunny day, he once more ventured to cross the water, 
arr with him his English spouse and her whole 


Although we cannot commend the philosophy 
ofMr. Thompson’s book, our extracts will show 
that the author has got together a large amount 
of interesting matter:—and those who are pre- 
paring for still further study of the psychological 
developement of the animal kingdom will find 
tis work a repository of many useful facts. 





History of General Sir Charles Napier's Ad- 
ministration of Scinde. By Lieut.-General 
Sir W. Napier, K.C.B. Chapman & Hall. 

Sr Charles Napier won. his victory of Meeanee 

mthe 17th of Feb. 1843; and from that time 

tll the autumn of 1847 he exercised supreme 
~W0 point of fact, despotic—power in Scinde as 
ie first British governor. e whole country 

Ws placed in his hands. It had no laws but 

as he made, and no administration but 


and the lives and property of its inhabit- 

‘ats were committed absolutely into the hands 
fasingle British officer ; and the only checks 
pon the conduct of that officer were, the dic- 
his own conscience, the principles im- 
Mewed on him by his education, and the distant 


Consumed with zeal himself, willing to make 
any sacrifice of health or of comfort for the 
sake of duty, Sir Charles Napier’s great fault 
through life has been, that he could not bridle 
his impatience in dealing with the host of slug- 
gish and common-place natureg which content 
themselves with a literally official view of their 


supervision of the Imperial government. 


a despotism exercised 4 
pean, and one practised 
among the people born to be his slaves ? 


question. 


evils which nothing less 
resolution and genius could overcome. 
usual in all such controversies, the truth will 
be found to lie somewhere between the two 
extreme points. Regarding the question from 
the most comprehensive point of view, we 
cannot but look on Sir Charles Napier’s gover- 
norship of Scinde as one of the honourable 
episodes in the history of British India. We 
are not willing to defend all the acts of Sir 
Charles. Many of them are in the highest de- 
gree puerile am § mischievous. But the judgment 
of history will be favourable with reference to 
his conduct generally as the almost irresponsible 
dictator of a vast and remote province—as the 
representative of British humanity and justice 
among a race difficult to govern, imperfectly 
civilized, and but just reduced to submission 
by a conquering English army. It is a fact, 
that during four years Sir Charles carried on 
the government of Scinde under such circum- 
stances and in spite of such difficulties with 
energy, moderation, fairness and success,—that 
he consolidated the strength of the foreign 
power whose servant he was within the limits 
of the new region,—that he gained the respect, 
and to some extent the affections, of the fierce 
tribes placed under his control,—and that he 
built up in the midst of a barbarous and shifting 
Asiatic society the framework of a government 
and a social order eminently fitted for the ends 
which it has to answer. 
These are the broad and general facts,—and 
they are facts which no successful exposure of 
infirmity of temper and grossnesses of taste can 
to any large extent impair. That the fame and 
the rewards of Sir Charles Napier have not been 
in proportion to his genius and his exploits is 
unfortunately his own fault. A man with a 
more controllable temperament, and a larger 
portion of the patient quality which smooths 
over the asperities of life by the resources of 
discretion and common sense, would have long 
ago reached the peerage through services less 
brilliant and solid than those which Sir Charles 
Napier has conferred on his country. We 
admit that he has had his provocations,—that 
he was assailed and lampooned both in India 
and at home by those who magnified the causes 
of complaint which really did exist against him. 
Still, the origin of all his annoyances was to be 
found in his own unhappy taste for disputaticn, 
—in his pronenegs to give unnecessary provo- 
cation to men who from any cause placed them- 
selves in his path,—and, it must be added, in 
his intolerable conduct on several occasions 
towards persons whom he was not justified by 
any law whatever in treating with contempt. 


as little and asking 





sphere and orange 
for as much as possible. 


Men 
have naturally expressed some anxiety and 
curiosity to be informed how a trust so un- 
bounded and absolute was discharged.— What 
was found to be the practical difference between 
a distinguished Euro- 
y a native ruler reared 


It is well known that a long and bitter con- 
troversy has grown out of the agitation of this 
On the one hand, the administration 
of Sir Charles Napier in Scinde has been ac- 
cused of the gravest faults,—on the other, he 
has been described as the virtual deliverer of 
that distracted country from the dominion of 
werful than his 
As 


have been to him objects of supreme scorn and 
derision from the first day of his career ;—and 
they have not failed to exact their vengeance. 
Fastening on his excitable temperament, they 
have worried it into excesses which all must 
deplore—and which are probably deplored b 
none more than by Sir Charles Napier himse 
in those moments when he is able to estimate 
at their true worth the controversies through 
which he has passed. 


The country has lost a great deal by the pre- 
valence of these distressing differences. But for 
them, Sir Charles Napier might have been now 
at the head of the Indian army,—vigorously 
carrying out those great and radical reforms 
which no officer of the present day but himself 
seems to have the disposition and the ability to 
introduce. The condition of the whole of the 
Indian services—civil and military—requires 
revision ; and it is high time that some portion 
of the improvements which have been so exten- 
sively and beneficially introduced into other parts 
of the administration of the empire should be ex- 
tended to the details of our Indian government. 
—lIt is certain that one of the strongest reasons 
for the unpopularity of Sir Charles Napier with 
the official part of the public in India was, the 
known character of his opinions on the subject 
of administrative reforms in the establishments 
of the three Presidencies. He had the hardi- 
hood to tell the Bengal Civil Service that a 
considerable portion of their number were the 
mere slaves of form, punctilio, and tradition,— 
that they were slow, feeble, and expensive, 
—and that they depended for the perform- 
ance of their duties at all on the intelligence 
of those “native clerks” whose persons they 
held sé cheap and whose services they paid so 
poorly. These were mortal offences,—and will 
never be forgiven. The uniform and energetic 
support which Sir Charles Napier has given to 
the cause of native progress is at once one of 
the brightest features of his character and one 
of the greatest services that he has rendered to 
British India. There is an untold danger in 
the ill feeling perpetually fostered in the minds 
of the people of India by the contemptuous 
and cruel treatment which they receive from, 
we fear, the larger number of the British func- 
tionaries in that country. The higher officers 
of the East India Company discountenance as 
far as they can conduct which is alike harsh 
and impolitic; but the pride of superiority and 
the love of exercising power almost with im- 
punity are temptations too strong to be resisted 
by the massof Europeans,—and the consequence 
is, an amount of petty oppression which would 
create a revolt in any Western country in a 
week. It is tothe honour of Sir Charles Napier 
that he has always striven manfully against this 
cowardly treatment of a submissive and con- 
quered people. 


We cannot pretend to enter into the details 
of the book before us. For the vindication of 
Sir Charles Napier it was scarcely wanted :— 
that vindication was already complete by the 
admissions of his enemies, and by the present 
condition of the province which he organized. 
Neither can we say that, on the whole, Sir Wil- 
liam Napier has written in this instance with his 
usual felicity and vigour. The work is not skil- 
fully digested. It is too long,—and the arrange- 
ment is intricate. In a few places the style is 
rapid and full of animation :—but altogether, 
few readers will probably take the trouble to 
extract the pith out of Sir William Napier’s 


elaborate defence of his kinsman.—A few short 
extracts will enable our readers to form an 
opinion of the character of the book. 


Lord Ripon was one of the superiors with 





en of this character 








whom it was Sir Charles Napier’s misfortune to 
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quarrel without ceasing ;—and the following is 
one of the episodes of that quarrel.— 

“A change of government happened at home at 

that time (1846); and Lord Ripon on quitting the 
Board of Control wrote to Sir C. Napier that he 
approved of all he had done,—acknowledged the 
difficulties overcome,— and thanked him for his 
exertions in the public service. This unendurable 
provocation from the man who had encouraged and 
supported his enemies and condemned what he now 
acknowledged to be meritorious, proved the abject 
submission with which that man had obeyed the 
Court of Directors. He was thus answered.—‘ I 
have the honour to thank you for your letter of the 
7th of July (1846); which, however, places me in a 
position distressing to any man of proper feelings,— 
I mean that of obligation for expressions of private 
kindness, while as President of the Board of Control 
you have refused me justice. Your Lordship refers 
to the difficulties which I have had to encounter in 
Scinde. The greatest and the only painful one has 
arisen from your Lordship’s conduct relative to 
Major Outram. While I have strictly obeyed, 
though with mental uneasiness, the orders to be 
silent issued by the Governor-General to myself and 
to Major Outram, that officer has been not only 
allowed, but by your Lordship’s silence encouraged 
to assail me in the public prints, and in a book. I 
now find, also, from Lord Hardinge, that your 
Lordship had long ago resolved that [ should not 
receive support from Government.—My Lord, you 
must excuse me for saying that if my conduct in 
Scinde deserved the approbation which it received 
from Her Majesty, from Parliament, from the Court 
of Directors, and from yourself,—it also deserved a 
better return than the injustice I have received from 
your Lordship.’ ” 
—If Sir Charles Napier had always been as 
restrained and dignified in the manifestation of 
his anger as he is in this letter, he would have 
done more for his country and for himself. 

Our next extract will give an insight into the 
system of criminal jurisdiction which Sir Charles 
Napier set up in Scinde in the early days of his 
government.— 

“In capital cases the proceedings were entirely 
different. The magistrate had to take down the 
evidence in writing and transmit it to the Judge 
Advocate General of Scinde—Captain Young, a 
qualified person and of great justice and industry— 
who had been appointed by Lord Ellenborough at 
the request of Sir Charles Napier. That functionary, 
after due examination, placed the record before the 
governor, with his own observations upon the legal and 
equitable points, and the latter imposed upon himself 
the enormous labour of analyzing, in conjunction with 
the government secretary, every document of this 
nature, before he even affixed his order for a military 
commission to try the accused. Trials were conducted 
under rules, having for aim to elicit the truth without 
a slavish adherence to the lawyer's dicta, and minutes 
were laid before the Governor by the Judge Advo- 
cate General, with an opinion as to the proceedings, 
finding, and sentence; whereupon the former again 
went through the case before decreeing execution. 
He never augmented punishment, or inflicted it of 
his own authority, though that was unlimited ; for 
he could put men to death without responsibility, 
save to his conscience and public opinion; but con- 
scious of the weakness of human nature when in- 
vested with unrestricted power, he voluntarily created 
these checks, and entailed upon himself these op- 
pressive examinations, without evading, or shrinking 
from them, during the whole of his government. 
Whether in peace or war, in quarters or in the field, 
no serious sentence was executed withaut his having 
previously made himself master of the case, and 
duly reflected upon what justice and policy required. 
* * Death he inflicted only four murder; a restriction 
which did not prevent his rule being at first more 
stern and life-taking than comported with his natural 
benevolence,—giving him constant care and anxiety, 
which combined with vexations affected his health. 
For the habits of the Beloochee race had been so 
barbarous, their customs so ferocious, and the worst 
examples of cruelty and all odious vices had been 
so constantly given by the Ameers, that a general 

depravity of feeling prevailed and could only be 





corrected by fear. Torture and mutilations worse 
than death were common punishments, applied not 
only by the Ameers, but by their nobles and even by 
the kardars of villages. Child-murder, especially of 
females, was so common as to be the rule not the 
exception, and was indeed with them no crime. 
Whenever a woman was guilty of infidelity, or even 
suspected—and that suspicion was excited by trifles, 
and often pretended from interested views—one 
man would hold her up by the hair while another 
hewed her piecemeal with a sword. To kill women 
on any pretext was a right assumed by every Be- 
loochee, and they could not understand why they 
were to be debarred.—_A man had been condemned 
for murdering his wife; his chief sued the General 
for pardon. ‘No! I will hanghim.’—* What! you 
will hang a man for only killing his wife !"— Yes! 
She had done no wrong.’ ‘Wrong! No! but he 
was angry ! why should he not kill her 2‘ Well, I 
am angry, why should I not kill him ?? This con- 
viction of their right to murder women was so strong, 
and their belief in fatalism so firm, that many exe- 
cutions took place ere the practice could be even 
checked; but, finding the General as resolute to 
hang as they were to murder, the tendency after a 
time abated, and to use his significant phrase ‘the 
gallows began to overbalance Mahomet and pre- 
destination.’ They were, however, a stubborn race ; 
and their contempt of death may be judged of by 
the following anecdote,—chosen rather for its for- 
cible portraiture than its singularity as to the indif- 
ference displayed. A Beloochee condemned for mur- 
der walked to execution conversing with calmness on 
the road; when ‘turned off, the rope broke and he 
fell, but started up instantly and with inexpressible 
coolness said, ‘ Accidents will happen in despite of 
care! Try again !’” 

The next passage will usefully continue the 
illustrations afforded by the one just given.— 

“His power was military and despotic, but neither 
harsh nor capricious; for he put a bridle on himself 
by promulgating a formal code of regulations in judi- 
cial proceedings, which admitted all the ordinary 
legal forms of the land, with the superaddition of 
English revision, guided by an honourable sense of 
equity and referable in all serious cases to his own 
supervision—his confirmation being essential to legal 
execution, And he rigidly restrained his own para- 
mount power within the published regulations, save 
where the absolute safety of the conquest demanded 
an unusual exercise of authority. Meanwhile found- 
ing his policy on the idiosyncrasies presented by the 
three races, he endeavoured to conciliate Beloochee 
chieftains and sirdars with a generous treatment, and 
a respectful acceptance of their notions of honour, 
without reference to a European standard which they 
could not comprehend and would have submitted to 
only as the imposition of a conqueror. Always, how- 
ever, he restricted this to matters not affecting those 
below them; for he sought not the hollow distinction 
of pleasing the great and powerful with an under- 
working of misery for the multitude. And knowing 
the human mind is never better disposed to gratitude 
and attachment than when softened by fear, his iron 
hand was felt within the velvet glove, that all might 
know he protected their lives and fortunes from a 
sense of benevolence, not from fear and weakness. 
‘It will not do,’ he observed, ‘to let their barbaric 
vanity gradually wipe away the fear cast on them by 
the two battles.’ But to soothe the pride of the 
chieftains and sirdars while their entire submission 
was exacted, the Queen’s picture, covered with a 
curtain from the gaze of private men and retainers, was 
shown to those who made salaam; a ceremony so 
agreeable that every new batch eagerly demanded to 
see the ‘Great Padishaw’s face.-— Nevertheless, they 
did not understand how a woman could govern; nor 
clearly comprehend the nature of the Governor- 
General's power. They knew the last was of supe- 
rior rank to the general,—and thought he might, 
after the Eastern manner, at some time put him to 
death and seize his wealth; but judging that a diffi- 
cult affair, seeing how strong he had been in battle, 
how entire was the devotion of his troops, they with 
profound reverence accepted him as their immediate 
lord. One old chief being told of the Queen's rank 
and power, exclaimed, ‘ But, sahib, she did not beat 
me at Meeanee; you are my king now.’ Another 


are next in rank?"—‘No! The Governor-General 
is so in India.’"—‘ How far off is he?"—‘ He is at Cal- 
cutta.’—‘Oh! I have heard of Calcutta, and it is far 
off ;—you are at Hyderabad. Answer me one thing, 
Cannot you cut off my head?’—‘ Yes! if you do not 
obey.’—‘That is enough, I am your slave.’ ” 

We will notleave this subject without obsery- 
ing that in spite of all Sir Charles Napier’s 
faults of expression and behaviour, the honours 
which he has received have not been equal 
to his merits and his services. He is studiously 
passed over on all those ceremonious oc- 
casions on which it is the pride and the privi- 
lege of military officers of distinguished fame 
and rank to fill the largest space ;—and to a 
temperament like his, panting for fame, and 
for the distinctions which fame is supposed 
to give, it may be readily conceived that the 
neglect is in the highest degree irritating. —But 
no amount of official pique and pertinacity can 
prevent his countrymen from regarding him 
as one of the most extraordinary and suc- 
cessful soldiers and statesmen whom England 
has sent to the East. 





Pictures of Travel in the South of France. By 
Alexandre Dumas. Illustrated by Fifty En- 
gravings upon Wood. Offices of the National 
Illustrated Library. 


Tue translator of this book introduces the 
‘ Pictures’ of M. Dumas with a preface suffi- 
ciently artless in its art. Whereas other books 
of travels—says he—written by M. Dumas 
have been charged with containing imaginary 
descriptions of places which the lively novelist 
never visited, and of people whom he never 
saw,—this one must be veritable and to be be- 
lieved in:—because the road from Paris to 
Marseilles is so well known, that had M. Dumas 
ainted what does not exist, he must at once 
hom been detected!—This is but innocent rea- 
soning. Suppose, however, that the Editor of 
‘Monte Christo’ were proved to have neither 
ridden nor rowed, but merely romanced his 
way down the Saone and the Rhone,—if he had 
been guilty of presenting a fourelle too many 
to the Quiguengrogne, inventing an additional 
bas-relief to the arch at Orange, or (unlike the 
culprit in the ‘ Arabian Nights’) adding pepper 
to the receipt for that wonderful sweetmeat the 
Nougat blanc a la pistache of Montélimart— 
what then? Let his book only prove to be not 
a dull book, and the inaccuracy of its useful 
knowledge will be pardoned—nay, rather will 
be admired in him—as belonging to another 
of the thousand and one tales with which he 
intends to regale man and woman kind! 

Dull these ‘ Pictures’ are not; but neither 
can they be called brilliant. Some of them 
tell neither of the travelling carriage nor of 
the sketch-book so much as of the Bibliothéque 
Royale, or of the office of the Moniteur. Which 
of us would care to stop at Fontainebleau with 
our author to listen once again to the tale of 
Queen. Christina’s ideal justice executed 
upon Monaldeschi?—or to read his meagrely 
fantastic chronicle of that modern abdication 
compared with which the abdications of 1848 
appear only so many moves in a children’s 
game ?—Further, we are not quite sure that M. 
Dumas and party did really listen to Pergolesi’s 
‘Stabat’ by moonlight in the picturesque church 
at Sauvigny. But here is a legend, not ill “got 
up,”’ which is new to us,—and which may be 
acceptable in these days when the small-talk of 
church architecture is so current in “elegant 
society.” — 

“The Priory of St. Menoux, before which ¥e 
now were, is a Roman church of the tenth century, 
which began to fall into ruins towards the end 
the fifteenth. Although the saint under whose patron: 
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pourhood, above all for curing madness, and although 
it was the third daughter of the Abbey of Cluny, it 
was so poor that Don Cholet, its minister, did not 
know how to meet the repairs which decay rendered 
necessary. He was very much embarrassed then, 
when a sudden inspiration seized him: he would go 
to the Holy Father, who still resided at Avignon, 
and obtain some indulgences. This favour, which 
only cost a signature, was easily obtained. Four 
copies, stamped with the papal seal, and with the 
holy name of the Sovereign Pontiff were put into 
the hands of four monks, the most vigorous that 
could be found. They went away the same day, at 
the same hour, from the same place, walking in the 
direction of the four cardinal points of France. A 
year afterwards, on the same day, at the same hour, 
they returned to the same place, bringing back the 
indulgences worn by the lips of the faithful, and four 
iundred thousand francs, as a proof of the sincerity 
of those kisses. Then these good monks commenced 
the work of repair; the Gothic flourished as if it 
were grafted on the Roman architecture, and soon 
spread its ornaments around the natural stem. As 
was the custom at this period of instinctive and 
Christian art, each sculptor undertook a niche, a 

lar, or a chapel; and a young architect, named 

jaire, the only one whose name has been preserved, 
took for his task the steeple, which was to lift its 
head from the midst of the ten spires with which, 
according to the usual plan, the roof of the church 
was to be decorated. He had commenced his work 
with the faith of a Christian and the ardour of an 
artist, when he was chosen by Duke Gilbert de Mont- 
pensier, who was accompanying King Charles VIII. 
to the conquest of Naples, to form part of his reti- 
me. This was unfortunate, for the architect had 
as much dislike for war as he had attachment to 
his own art; accordingly, at the fourth halt, he dis- 
appeared from his company. The captain reported 
the circumstance to the Duke Gilbert, who wrote to 
his domains, ordering that if the refractory person 
should be caught, he was to be hanged without 
mercy, whatever excuse he might make for his de- 
settion: this direction having been given, he con- 
tinued his route and arrived at Pouzzoles, where he 
In the meanwhile the 
deserter had returned to his family, and was living 
concealed with one of his brothers. During this 
time, also, the architects, his companions, had finished 
their spires, to the greatest glory of the saint, to the 
greatest joy of the monks, and the greatest admiration 
ofthe faithful. Diaire’s steeple alone, which never- 
theless ought to have been the loftiest and the most 
handsome, showed, shamefully enough, only one 
layer of stone, the sculpture of which scarcely showed 
the mark of the chisel. This was a singular disgrace 
tothe church; so that, after a deliberation on the 
subject, it was decided that the completion of the 
work should be entrusted to whichever of the other 


died loyally and was bufied. 


architects should offer the plan most in harmony 
with the part already done. 
decision was made known, it was observed with 
astonishment that the steeple appeared to have in- 
qeased in height during the night by an entire layer 
of stone. However, not much attention was paid to 
it, when, during the following night, the miracle was 
repeated in so evident a manner that there could no 
longer be any doubt upon the subject. . An invisible 
hand was employed in this nocturnal work, and from 
superior boldness with which it was executed, 
md the fineness of the sculpture on the eight sides 
of the column, people began to think that some 
superhuman workman had undertaken the work, and 
that the fairies who had built the church of Sauvigny 
Wished to form a pendant to it-by completing in so 
miraculous a manner that of St. Menoux. This 
opinion acquired additional credence from its being 
that it was only during dark nights that 
mysterious architect devoted himself to his task; 
slong as the moonlight lasted, on the other hand, 
the work ceased, only to be resumed when the re- 
vealing orb had completely disappeared from the 
vens. In the meanwhile one of the architects, 
Vhose faith was less firm than that of his brethren, 
taolved to elucidate the fact: he ascended his parti- 
steeple in the evening, concealed himself there 

like a sentinel in his box, and was not long before, 


™ spite of the dark, he could distinguish a being 
Y material, who lifted up certain stones ready 


The day after this 


wards arranged in their proper places. 


row of stones. 


his steeple, which was accorded to him. 
after the steeple was finished, Diaire was hanged.” 


Such of our readers as care for French gossi 


of the Constant and Récamier trial 


her own.— 


by her duties as a mother and a wife. 


passed her days. 


she allowed me to take.” 


under.” — 


glossy, thick hair, and teeth of ivory. 


express love and passion. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I am 
under great obligations to Baron Taylor, and do 
not know how I shall be able to thank him suf- 
ficiently.” I bowed in my turn. ‘ But,’ continued 
he, ‘will you permit me to be candid with you? 
‘I hope you will be so.‘ You come to see the 
poet and not the baker, I suppose? I am a baker 
from five in the morning till four in the afternoon ; 
from four till midnight I am a poet. Do you want 
any rolls! I can give you some very good ones, 
Do you want verses? Come back at five and I will 
give you some very bad ones.’—‘ I will come back at 
five!"‘Mary!’ (As he spoke two or three cus- 
tomers came in). ‘ You see,’ said he, ‘we should 
not have an instant.” He served them, and at the 
same time the door of the bakehouse opened, and a 
man came in.—‘ The oven is heated !"—* Send Mary 
into the shop; I have called her, but she did not 
hear me, I shall see to the baking myself!’ A 
middle-aged woman came to take his place at the 
counter, ‘I shall see you at five,’ said he to me.” 

We suspect that the reader has been treated 
to a sufficiency of the solemn apd sentimental 
encounter betwixt the two brothers in the same 
faith (to repeat our tourist's own phrase).— 





With one glance at a spot little known, situated 


cut and sculptured on to the church, which he after- 
He thus be- 
held the work of this man, until the day was about 
to break, when the nocturnal workman disappeared, 
leaving his steeple increased in height by another 
I The following night each spire had 
its man, so that, directly the mysterious workman 
made his appearance, he was surrounded and seized. 
A dark lantern was held to his face, and the deserter 
Diaire was recognised. The artist had not been able 
to keep away from his steeple; when near it he had 
not had the courage to let another person finish it, 
and had continued his work at the risk of his life. 
Diaire’s sentence had been already pronounced. 
His trial, therefore, did not occupy much time, and 
he only. demanded a respite of one month to finish 
The day 


may not have forgotten the magnificent letter 
addressed by the Lyonnaise poetess, Madame 
Desbordes Valmore, to the proprietor of the /éte 
méridionale, Madame Colet—on the occasion 
Athen. 
No. 1138]. The letter writer is described by 
M. Dumas in language little less sublime than 


“Tn the midst of this population, pre-occupied as 
it is entirely by material matters, I was nevertheless 
aware that I should meet one of the most poetical 
natures of our time—Madame Marceline Valmore, 
whom I had long known by her works, and for a 
year or two personally, and who was kept at Lyons 
The unfor- 
tunate prophetess in exile, who in Paris would have 
been the honour of our drawing-rooms, was here al- 
most as unknown as if she had been living in some 
village in the Landes, or Brittany; and she kept her 
incognito with the greatest care, fearing that the 
least manifestation of her fine talent would frighten 
away the little circle of friends among whom she 
Shé received me as a brother in 
the same faith, a faith unknown in Lyons, and to 
which she only dared address her sublime prayers 
in solitude and concealment. After some trouble, I 
prevailed upon her to open the drawer of a little 
writing-desk, with a secret spring, in which lay con- 
cealed from all eyes the most beautiful flowers reared 
in the shade; one of the freshest and softest of these 


Going further south, the Parisian patronized 
M. Reboul, the poetical baker at Nismes, ‘as 


“ T examined him during this time: he was a man 
of from thirty-three to thirty-five years of age, above 
the middle size, with an almost Arabian complexion, 
On coming 
to my name he looked from the letter to me, and I 
then perceived that he had magnificent eyes, as 
powerful and soft as those of an Indian, made to 


on the étang of Berre, we shall conclude our 
notice.— 


“T never saw a more original looking spot than 
this little town; situated between the lake of Berre 
and the canal of Bouc, and erected, not upon the 
shore of the sea, but upon the sea itself. * * Mar- 
tigues, it is said, was built by Marius. The Roman 
general, in honour of the prophetess Martha, who 
attended him, as every one knows, gave it the name 
which it still retains. The etymology, perhaps, is 
not very exact; but etymology, as is well known, is, 
of all hothouses, the one which forces the most extra- 
ordinary flowers. The most striking feature about 
Martigues, is its joyous appearance, its streets inter- 
sected with canals, and strewn with cyanthas and the 
pungent sea-weed ; its crossways, where boats ply, 
like coaches in ordinary streets. Then, at every step, 
dwarfs of ships rise into view, with their tarred bottoms 
P | and dried nets, It is a vast boat, in which every one 

is engaged in fishing; men with nets, women with 
lines, children with their hands; they fish in the 
streets, they fish under the bridges, they fish from the 
windows ; and the fish, always plentiful and always 
stupid, thus allow themselves to be captured in the 
same spot, and by the same means, for the last two 
thousand years. And yet, what is very humiliating 
for the fish, is, that the simplicity of the inhabitants 
of Martigues is such, that in the Provengal patois, 
their name, Lé Martigao, has passed into a proverb. 
Lé Martigao are the Champenois of Provence; and 
as, unfortunately, they have not had born unto them 
the smallest resemblance of a La Fontaine, they have 
preserved their primitive reputation in all its purity. 
That fellow was a Martigao, who, wishing to cut off 
a branch of a tree, took his bill-hook, ascended the 
tree, seated himself on the branch, and cut away be- 
tween himself and the trunk. That was a Martigao, 
who, entering a house in Marseilles, saw for the first 
time a parrot, approached it, and addressed it fami- 
liarly, as is the custom towards the feathered tribe. 
* Sacré cochon!" replied the parrot, in the gruff voice 
of a drunken musqueteer.—‘A thousand pardons, sir,’ 
said the Martigao, taking off his hat; ‘I took you for 
a bird.’ These were three Martigao deputies, who, 
sent to Aix to present a petition to Parliament, made 
out immediately on their arrival the residence of the 
chief president, and gained admission into the hotel. 
Conducted by the usher, they traversed some passages, 
whose splendour astonished them; the usher intro- 
duced them into the cabinet leading to the audience- 
chamber, and, pointing to the door, bade them enter, 
and retired. The door, however, which the usher 
had indicated was hermetically sealed by a heavy 
piece of tapestry, according to the custom of the 
time; so that the poor deputies, observing neither 
key, nor handles, nor egress, through the large folds 
of the curtain, pulled up, much embarrassed, and 
ignorant what to do. Thereupon they held a 
council, when the most intelligent of the three, after 
a minute’s silence, observed: ‘ Let us wait till some- 
body goes in or out, when we will do as he does.’ 
The advice appeared good, was adopted, and the 
deputies waited. The first who appeared was the 
president's dog, who, without further ceremony, dived 
under the curtain. The three deputies went down 
on all-fours, passed through like the dog, and as their 
petition was granted, their fellow-citizens never 
doubted for a single moment that to the suitable way 
in which it was presented, rather than to the justice 
of their claims, they were indebted for their prompt 
and complete success. There are many other stories 
told, not less interesting than the preceding; for in- 
stance, that of the Martigao who, after having for a 
long time studied the mechanism of a pair of snuffers, 
to assure himself at last of the utility of that small 
utensil, snuffed the candle with his fingers, and duly 
deposited the snuff in the receiver.” 


The real site of Gotham, it would seem, is 
as disputable as the birth-place of Homer,—or 
as the precise amount of personal experience 
contained in this pretty volume. Our epithet 
is merited by its fifty wood illustrations. —To 
| conclude, though as a guide M. Dumas will 
| hardly supersede Mr. Murray's anonymous au- 
| thor, his book may serve as a lively, garrulous, 
unscrupulous railway-companion for any one 
that wishes to escape from his own meditations 
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or from the blague of fellow-travellers while he is | blish settling tanks near Plaistow Level and at | of the House of Hanover, that would be as amus- 
hurried along the iron road from Paris to Cha- | Deptford,—and to take the overflow into the ing as any half-dozen chapters in the ‘ Curiosities 
lons, on his way to Provence, Perpignan, Genoa | river at a short distance west of Barking Creek. | of Literature.’ Some sign indeed of what ig: 
the superb, or Rome the sainted. Mr. Lewis Gordon has skilfully stated all the | called patronage budded forth under George the . 
seein peculiarities of Capt. Vetch’s scheme,—and ac- | Fourth; but it was a poor, spindling, unhealthy , 
: ie companied his details by various maps showing | plant, forced in the artificial heat of court favour , 
A Short Description of the Plans of Capt. | the Tistribution of this system of sewers. not a genial outburst springing in the natural 
Vetch for the Sewerage of the Metropolis. We are not prepared to allow this to be the | sunshine of heart-sympathy, and therefore it 
By Lewis Gordon, C.E. Wyld. best possible plan :—indeed, a more practical | died young,—and, fortunately, without mora} ] 
THERE are few questions involving more im~| system was prepared by the engineer to the| or social influence. But Lord Mahon tells us ] 
portant considerations than the sewerage of this | Commission. But, as far as we can see, there | that the cavils against Johnson's pension recoif 4 
reat metropolis, and that of all other large cities. | appears to be no chance that either the one or the | on those who uttered them. This is a very natural 
‘he removal from the midst of the living of | other will be readily adopted. When the fearful | sentiment in 1851, when all rejoice that the- y 
dead animal and vegetable matter, passing | visitation of cholera gave a stimulus to their | literary veteran was made happy in his old age n 
rapidly into “stg in this process | operations the Commission talked largely, and | by a pension,—and no doubt hundreds rejoi a 
giving off to the gp not merely gaseous | projected sundry designs any one of which would | at it then as now, and none more heartily or it 
but actual solid particles of matter in a state of | have been a god-send to the neighbourhoods for | sincerely than John Wilkes; but it is no reason al 
exceedingly fine division, and thus peculiarly | which they were proposed. The dark shadow | why the Doctor, who spared no one o fo 
fitted to play their part of destruction on — away for the moment,—and with it a|to him, should be himself spared when, at o1 
humanity—is the primary condition for obtain- | large portion of the energy of the Commission | the bidding of the Government and on the ne 
ing a fair portion of health. of Sewers. Many works which were begun were | strength of that pension, he descended into the- on 
The extent to which we are permitted to| abandoned, and still remain imperfect,—and | dirty arena of party politics. If “pension” Ge 
ameliorate “the ills that flesh is heir to” | their very imperfections produce concentrations | meant “ pay given to a state hireling for treason. m 
does not appear yet to be sufficiently — of the evils which they were intended to| to his country” when Johnson wrote and sit 
ciated. This arises in a great measure from | remove. Thus it ever is with Government | lished his Dictionary,—surely simple men might M 
the very imperfect practical education which | commissions in this country: — and in this| ask what it meant after he had become a pen- of 
has been received by the mass of the people.— | state of things we find a private company start-| sioner, and when the old Jacobite was writing Mr 
Animal Chemistry in its applications to the | ing into life,—to which in all probability we| in defence of the House of Hanover, its policy, lett 
henomena of Physiology has shown that a| must look for the achievement of what should} and government? Then, if “ patronage of lite- mun 
arge number of the diseases to which man in | have been executed at the public cost. rature” is to be urged in favour of Bute, the “ 
his civilized state is liable result from the| With perfect sewerage and a clean river| minister, why not “ patronage of the Peerage,” on 
operation of chemical causes distinctly trace- | London would be one of the healthiest cities in | and “patronage of placemen”? At the same rece 
able to the operation of external agencies which | the world. A correct system of drainage would | time, and from the same generous and disin- natic 
he can control. Under this head all febrile | do much to remove even fog from the metropolis. | terested motives, which induced him to patronize and 
afflictions may be classed, and the greater | The task is a large one; but when the health | Smollett and Shebbeare, Johnson and Murphy, meta 
number of those pestilences which sweep like | of two millions of human beings is regarded, | Mallett and Francis, Ruffhead and Guthrie and bari 
-destroying angels over cities and kingdoms, | it becomes an imperative study to see it fully | Cleland, and others illustrious and forgotten, bi 
That there are great physical changes con- | executed.—Mr. Gordon has done good service | ‘‘ sixteen peerages were created,—the Lords of whicl 
stantly occurring which are far removed from | in once more drawing attention to this great | the Bed-chamber were doubled,—the Grooms of From 
human knowledge, is evident to every inves- | question. the Bed-chamber were doubled,—the salaries wrote 
tigator of meteorological phenomena,—and to of other places were doubled,—obsolete places which 
the operation of these forces or principles is JOHN WILKES. were revived,—many were pensioned out of Thus 
due the removal from the air of those poisons | History of England. By Lord Mahon. Vols. offices to make vacancies for others.” The speci 
which are constantly exhaling from amidst the V. and VI. man who records this calls it opening “the Iti 
abodes of man. By due attention to cleanliness [Concluding Notice. ] flood-gates of corruption,’’—and tells us that titude 
in its widest acceptation, we have the power | We must now say a few words about the North | ‘the whole power and patronage of the Crown and a 
of removing far from our dwellings all such | Briton. were exerted to the utmost to support his [ Lord Pitt ¢ 
sources of disease—such elements of death—as The North Briton, whether good or bad, was | Bute’s] administration.” But this was a vulgar paper 
the living are constantly producing. This is to | a consequence of and followed in reply to the | error :—it was obviously only another form of wma: 
a certain extent acknowledged; and in our pre- | Briton, a paper established by Lord Bute, the | what in future we are to call “ patronage.” was th 
sent system of sewerage we act on the know-| king’s government, and the “king’s friends”| To return, however, to the North Briton. ence,— 
ledge—but, alas, how imperfectly! We adopt | as they were pleased to call themselves. It} Whatever may have been its merits or demerits, numbe 
a system of covered sewers, to remove from] is curious to see how these questions are | the influential men of the party approved of the —he | 
the centre of our town those matters which we | now treated. Lord Mahon tells us that “ the} design, and some contributed. Of course, we speech 
know to be in many ways annoyances,—we | patronage of literature which Lord Bute had | except Chatham, who never committed himself not un 
pour them into a tidal river flowing in the | at his outset too ostentatiously professed was| by approving of anything,—he only profited, nished 
midst of us, and allow the noisome compound | also in its exercise much inveighed against.” | and kept clear of consequences. But neither the cele 
to be floated back amongst us—to pass up and | Patronage of literature!—this is the soft, eu-| the North Briton generally nor the obnoxious aad pa 
down during each ebb and flow of the tide—to | phuistic phrase by which we are in future to| and prosecuted No. 45 is so outrageous as is he pro 
distribute its vaporiferous poison to the atmo-| designate the pay and purchase-money given | generally asserted or assumed :—there is nothing, lieved, 
sphere. We even go to this river for a large | to hirelings to write up an unpopular Govern-| for example, in No. 45 and the condemnation much ; 
part of our water supply. A vast number of| ment! Was starting the Briton, because | of the king’s speech so equivocal or so severe that Tey 
the inhabitants of this great city are daily drink- | Smollett profited by it,—or the Auditor under | as in Mr. i ‘ox’s comment on the King’s speech erculat 
ing from this immense infusion of London filth. | Murphy, patronage of literature? Was buying|in 1781. There is no attempt in it to raises @ rath 
he Commission of Sewers was formed, as | off and over with a pension the old pilloried | hue-and-cry against the King. The writer does knowing 
our readers know, for the purpose of effecting | pamphleteer Shebbeare, patronage of literature? | not say—and Lord Brougham may take our word Temple 
a consolidation of a great system of drainage,| Was giving a pension of 600/. a-year and| for it—‘ the Queen has done it all.” He treats. fidelity 
by which all that was good in the present | another of 300/. a-year, in addition to Church | the speech throughout as the speech of the [¥ nounced 
arrangement of sewers might be retained and | preferment, to Francis for abusing Mr. Pitt| minister. He drew the line—and is said to have J thet at 
the defective parts improved. So much addi- | and his friends, patronage of literature? Was it| been the first who drew it—with the breadth Pitt and 
tional work was to be immediately carried | patronage of literature that conferred the Pro-| and clearness indicated by the constitution. Se battle 53 
out as would insure the withdrawal from the | fessorship of Modern Languages on the obscure | far from attacking the hing personally, there leval and 
metropolitan section of the Thames of all the | tutor of his son-in-law in preference to Gray,| are many civil and almost servile things s this? 
polluted matter of which the river is now the | the poet, the scholar, and the most accomplished | of him in the North Briton at which a nine HH ar 
recipient ;—the discharge of the sewage waters | man in the University, who had condescended | teenth- century Englishman would shake his BF betier ¢} 
to be effected at such a distance below Lon-| to ask him for it? Patronage of literature by| head if he did not remember the contem Was wel] 
don as would secure their being carried down | Lord Bute!—patronage of literature by any | porary abasements before royalty of such ma [i w late 
to the ocean without the chance of returning | minister of George the Third! The idea is} asChatham. The North Briton may not hav fore, j 
with the flowing tide.—Capt. Vetch’s plan for | pleasant, certainly; and we have no doubt that | been so conducted as on every occasion to w@ i 
the sewerage of the metropolis was brought | a little essay might be written on the coun-| the approbation of studious, retired, and p {0 the D 
before this board. It proposes to gather up the | tenance, protection, and patronage given to|sophic minds, even though they wished well 0 i accent 
sewage on each side of the Thames,—to esta- | literature and literary men since the accession | the cause and party. But in the conduct and 
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ent of a newspaper consideration must 

be had to the temper and disposition of the 
le. The writer who honestly desires to 
Pot a public good through the agency of the 
people must appeal to their passions,—extent 
of circulation is the extent and measure of his 
er. It may perhaps interest the reader if 
Pook alittle into the secret history of No. 45. 
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the new Ministry, informed him that the King 
had resolved to abide by three things, the first 
of which is sufficient for our purpose,—“ never 
upon any account to suffer those ministers of the 
late reign who had attempted to fetter and en- 
slave him ever to come into his service while he 
lives to hold the sceptre.”” We have no doubt 
the king was sincere in this determination—that 
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to exile and to death,—and whose only fault, 
so far as his party were concerned, was a zeal 
that outran discretion. The proof of Mr. Pitt's 
motive is patent to all who can ascend from 
consequences to causes—from 1765 and 1766 
to 1763. ' 


To the honour of Wilkes, be it remembered, 
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The North Briton was established, as we 
have said, to write down the Briton, Lord 
, and to write out Lord Bute him- 
The Briton was 


Bute’s pape! 
gelf,—and it was successful. é 
ren up in February, Lord Bute resigned i 


pril, and George Grenville was appointed his 
successor. The North Briton, therefore, having 
accomplished its purpose, was virtually at an end, 
nsion was announced by advertisement, 
But the writ 
for a new election at Buckingham, consequent 
pointment of George Grenville, was 
not issued until the 19th of April, the very day 
on which Parliament was prorogued, because 
George Grenville had no hope of being re-chosen 
unless Lord Temple, who was in fierce oppo- 
On the 18th, 
Mr. Grenville applied to Temple, and by way 
ef conciliation sent him a copy of the speech. 


— Wilkes went to Paris. 


on the @ 


sition, should give his consent. 


Mr. Pitt was with Temple at the time when th 
letter was received. 
quns on as follows :— 


“Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt were much displeased 
on reading the king's speech which they had thus 
received. Mr, Pitt spoke ‘ with warmth’ and indig- 
pation on the passage respecting the King of Prussia; 


and Lord Temple adopted his sentiments. At thi 
instant Mr. Wilkes happened to call upon his lordship 


haying just returned from Paris. Mr. Wilkes agreed 
in sentiment concerning the speech; and when he 
returned home he wrote a sketch of the conversation 
which passed on the subject while he was present. 
From this sketch, and some additions of his own, he 
‘wrote this celebrated paper, the forty-fifth number, 
which was published on Saturday the 23rd of April.” 
Thus, the North Briton was revived for this 


special occasion. 


It is another proof, we believe, of the ingra- 


titude of Wilkes that in the November following 
and after the North Briton was concluded, Mr. 
Pitt took the opportunity of denouncin 


unmanly, and detestable publication ! 


much and as well as 
that Temple had written, printed, and privately 
erculated a defence of this same North Briton, 
@ rather of the obnoxious No. 45 ;—and yet, 


knowing these things, and while he whined about 


Temple as “ his friend, his bosom friend, whose 
ty was as unshaken as his virtue,” he de- 
nounced his embryo Governor of Canada, and 
ata moment when, for services rendered to 
Pitt and his party, he was fighting a desperate 
battle single-handed against the whole force, 
gal and illegal, of the Government. How was 
ttis!—why this denunciation of the dead? We 
ae sorry to answer the question,—but truth is 
better than Pitt or Wilkes, or both together. It 
Weswell known that the King disliked Pitt; and 
wate as the 2nd of April, 1763,—and, there- 
just before the supplemental No. 45 was 
»— Bute, on announcing his resignation 

tothe Duke of Bedford, and requesting him to 
wcept the office of President of the Council in 


Almon’s account now 


the 
paper in the House of Commons as an illiberal, 
How 
was this’—He knew what it was while in exist- 
ence,—he knew what it had been from the first 
number to the last, for it was at least consistent, 
—he knew it when he talked over the king’s 
speech with Temple and Wilkes, and thus (a 
not unusual course with wary politicians,) fur- 
aished material for a number beyond the last, 
thecelebrated No. 45,—he knew that his friends 
ad party had approved and patronized it,— 
he probably knew, what was and is still be- 
lieved, that Lord Temple contributed to it as 
e was able,—he knew 


n 
declared intention. 


death of Lord Egremont brought the plot to 


e | to have been soon and satisfactoril 


self to t 
to a man who was not of his Council nor in hi 
service. 
jesty should order you to attend him?” Mr. Pitt’ 


any who know the character of the man. Hi 


, | that he informed his friends and supporters 
, | interview ended with civilities; and, accordin 
to réport, with—‘ Well, Mr. Pitt, I see (or 


and I must support it.” 


liness and cruelty remain, only we have no 
motive to assign. It may be said that he dis- 
approved of the fierce virulence of the attack on 
the Scots—of national reflections. Why, so 
did others. Temple protested against them:— 
but Wilkes was not a Puppet to be moved at 
the bidding even of those whom he loved,—and 
Temple was an honourable man who would have 
been content to be excluded from office and from 
the Court and countenance of reyalty for ever 
rather than attack one who had a whole pack 
of hirelings and lawyers hunting him to prison, 





Chatham knew it, and thought so ;—but it hap- 
pened with George the Third even more fre- 
quently than with other kings,—and must happen 
to all in constitutional monarchies,—that he 
was obliged to act contrary to his resolved and 
It was soon manifest to 
Lord Bute that “ the triumvirate” were not the 
men he had taken them for,—they were not 
content to be mere tools and do his bidding ;— 
and, seeing this, while they were endeavouring 
to strengthen themselves against him and his 
closet influence, he resolved to circumvent them, 
and through the agency of Lord Shelburne, he 
opened a negotiation with Mr. Pitt. The sudden 


hurried dénotéiment ; concealment was no longer 

desirable, and after a little flirtation about a| years as Governor of Barbadoes, whilst Wilkes 

proposed meeting in private, Bute went openly i 1 

and called on Mr. Pitt. The preliminaries seem 

settled, and 

Bute suggested that Mr. Pitt should explain him- 
he King. That was obviously impossible 


But “suppose,” said Bute, “his Ma- 
auswer need not be given for the information of 


Majesty’s “‘command’’ came, of course, the 
next day,—and a very bitter command it must 
have been to His Majesty. Any man but Mr. 
Pitt would have resented the form of it,—for it 
came in an open, unsealed note. No matter:— 
to the amazement of the Ministers, the well- 
known gouty chair was seen next day at the 
Queen’s Palace. All, we are told, went on pros- 
mag § a second interview was appointed; and 

r. Pitt thought matters so certainly arranged, 


For some reason never yet explained, the second 


fear) this won’t do,—my honour is concerned, 


Mr. Pitt, however, saw that it would do—that 
his return to office, earlier or later, was possible ; 
and therefore—we regret to write it—therefore 
this indignant outburst—this wanton sacrifice 
of his humble follower—of one who had loved 
him, “ not wisely but too well.” Mr. Pitt, with a 
far-reaching eye, saw at once the condition on 
which only he could hope ever again to enter 
office—and he gave this earnest of his loyal 
and royal affections:—and soon after had one 
of those opportune fits of the gout which pre- 
vented his attendance in Parliament through a 
whole session,—and until, to his amazement, 
the Rockinghams were installed in office. The 
cure was immediate,—he was at once fresh and 
vigorous ‘‘as a four-year old.” Who can prove 
all this? Of course it is not on the record—it was 
not the condition of a bond signed, sealed and 
delivered. Assume the contrary,—the coward- 


that though he lived in an age of frightful per- 
sonal corruption, when members of Parliament, 
almost as a matter of course received an hono~ 
rarium for their vote—when to induce them to 
approve my Lord Bute’s Peace of Fontainbleau, 
the majority, or most of its members received 
from two hundred to a thousand pounds a piece, 
paid down in hard cash,—no one has ventured 
to accuse Wilkes of selling his vote. He was 
neither bought nor sold. It has, indeed, been 
sneeringly said that he wanted a bribe,—and an 
application to be appointed ambassador to Con- 
stantinople has been adduced in proof. Are 
all such appointments bribes? If not, why in 
the case of Wilkes? Wilkes was as competent 
—had as good a claim—as Henry Grenville; 
who had been battening for a dozen or more 


a 


ad been battling at contested elections in sup- 
port of the party. That Henry Grenville got 
It, proves only that he was brother-in-law to 
Mr. Pitt and Temple’s brother. Wilkes, too, 
offered himself for a place in the Board of Trade 
—any place, as he said, where he might usefully 
employ his time and attention. In 1761, when 
there was believed to be a probability of peace, 
and of the cession of Canada, he expressed a wish 
to go out as Governor; and surely he had as 
good a claim as that illustrious, ‘the Hon. James 
Murray,”—whom His Majesty was afterwards 
pleased “to constitute and appoint.” His 
** ambition,” as Wilkes himself tells us, “ was, 
to have reconciled the new subjects to the 
English, and to have shown the French the ad- 
vantages of the mild rule of the laws over that 
of lawless power and despotism :’’-—and what 
man was more likely to have been successful ? 
And we are told as “certain, tl. had the nego- 
tiations taken a favourable turn, and peace been 
the consequence, he would have been appointed 
to the honourable situation,—for both Lord 
Temple and Mr. Pitt gave him the most flatter- 
ing assurance.” We think this more than pro- 
bable,—for Wilkes had not then offended the 
King. Those who are curious in such specu- 
lations may calculate the effects of such an 
appointment—not on the character of Wilkes, 
for that would have remained essentially the 
same—but on the character which we should have 
received of him from historians and biographers. 
Like ‘“‘a most curious mantle” office would 
have covered all his vices,—all reference to 
private character would have been personal and 
offensive,—all we should have had to consider 
would have been the character of his government. 
Placemen, pensioners, courtiers, et id genus would 
have felt bound by theestablished esprit de corps 
to make the best, as they now seem bound to 
make the worst, ofhim. But unhappily the treaty 
came tonothing,—Mr. Pitt, whosaw that he could 
not contend successfully against Bute, threw 
up with a flourish; and Wilkes, who was content 
with promises and kind words—he was always 
grateful for them — followed his leader into 
opposition,—and forthwith came out with a 
pamphlet, admitted to have been able and suc- 
cessful, in vindication of the course pursued by 
Mr. Pitt. Not content with this—not content 
to take rank amongst “‘ His Majesty’s opposition” 
—a legitimate and recognized band of gentle- 
men who never commit Sends by efficiency 
beyond redemption, and are therefore always 
eligible for and in expectation of office—he, 
foolish enthusiast, aid what others wanted 
done, carried fire and sword into the enemy’s 
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eamp, startled all the conventionalities by the 
‘ Dedication to the Fall of Mortimer,’ followed 
the Briton with the North Briton, and never 
laid down his pen until he had driven Bute, not 
only from the ministry and the councils of the 
King, but from the kingdom. Here was his 
great and unpardonable fault:—he had been 
much too earnest and efficient in his opposition, 
—he had offended the King—and all who know 
anything of George the Third must be aware 
that he never forgave. 

However, in 1765 a section of his party got 

ossession of office,—in 1766 another and more 
influential. The claims of Wilkes had been ad- 
mitted by both :—it was, indeed, impossible to 
deny them. He had been their life and living 
spirit so far as the people were concerned,—he 
had been half ruined by contested elections, and 
wholly by the persecution of the Government,— 
he had fought for the party, literally as well as 
figuratively,—he had been imprisoned, tried, 
compelled to fly his country and live in exile,— 
his life for a time was not worth a twelve- 
month’s purchase,— and what so reasonable 
and just as that when they came into power his 
claims should be the first recognized? This 
principle of party compensation may be good 
or bad; but no other was known at that time, 
nor had been for half a century. England and 
Ireland were governed by it.—Here is a curious 
illustrative paragraph from a letter written by 
that wily old minister, Newcastle, to the Lord 
Lieutenant, less than half-a-dozen years before, 
—in 1760. 

“T have this day executed them [your commands] 
with the king in the manner which I hope will be 
to your satisfaction. I did not understand that I 
was to lay the particular recommendations before 
the king. I had no paper left with me by your 
Grace,—I only took heads; so all I could do was to 
read heads to the king. The enclosed is what I took 
down—[the enclosed was a list of Peers to be pro- 
moted, Commoners to be created Peers, gentlemen 
and others to be made Privy Councillors, and per- 
sons to be appointed to or promoted in office]; and 
I acquainted His Majesty that I had really forgot 
the names of the Lords who were to be promoted to be 
Earls. The king very readily consented to every 
person your Grace shall propose; and His Majesty 
was so willing to give the Irish pensions, that indeed 

_I did not trouble him with naming the three or four 
last.” 
Yet in these piping times, when peerages 
and pensions were conferred without troubling 
His Majesty with the names of the parties, there 
was nothing for Wilkes. His claims were ad- 
mitted :—letters and facts prove this. Here is 
a letter from George Onslow, afterwards Earl 
Onslow,—written = just pluming his feathers 
in the sunshine of office,—from which it might 
have been supposed that something would re- 

_ sult. What did result was, that this same George 
Onslow became afterwards one of the most bitter 
persecutors of the man to whom his letter was 
addressed, and the unscrupulous tool of an un- 
scrupulous ministry :—another proof, we sup- 
pose, of the ingratitude of Wilkes. 

“ My dear old friend,_-Having been most shame- 
fully silent to you during the remainder of an oppo- 
sition which did honour to every man concerned in 
it, and to the credit of which you so much contri- 
buted, I now begin my correspondence with you, at 
my first entering into office, with and under an ad- 
ministration whose principles I hope and believe will 

- authorize your giving equal support to in their very 
different situation. If they did not, as I know they 
do, revere and hold sacred those sentiments they 
avowed during the last two years, and hold in abhor- 
rence those vile and detestable ones of persecution 
and injustice, which the public were so injured in, in 
your person, I should be ashamed of what I am now 
proud—bearing the small share I do among them. 
Honest Humphrey has dined with me here to-day ; 
and we have just drank your health, as we have often 
done. Honest as he is, I never felt him more so 





than your last letter to him, which he has just now 
showed me, has made him appear to me, in having 
done justice to my very sincere and constant regards 
to and admiration of you. Every word of this letter 
of yours (dated the 26th of August, at Geneva) I 
subscribe to; and think, and persuade myself, the 
completion of our patriot, not selfishness, (for such 
they are not,) will soon appear amongst other proofs 
of integrity, steadiness, and virtue in the present 
ministry ; and of their being as inimical as ever to 
those whom they have been opposing, for having 
acted contrary to all those principles. Your friend 
Mrs. Onslow has been enjoying, with us, in infinite 
mirth, your last specimen of notes on different parts 
of great Churchill’s works,—viz. Hogarth, Talbot, 
and the scoundrel Bishop [Warburton]. They are 
specimens, indeed, of your amazing abilities; and 
when he has more of them he has promised me a 
copy. Believe me, my dear John, your mentioning 
me as you do gratifies my pride; as it will always do 
to show myself your friend and humble servant. I 
was always so as a public and asa private man. Our 
good friend Humphrey end I are, at this moment, in 
your service, and from us both you shall soon hear, 
—particularly as to the contents of your letter of the 
26th._I beg you to believe that I most truly and 
affectionately am, your faithful, humble servant, 
“GerorGE ONSLOW.” 

What a bad fellow Wilkes must have been, 
when it was this same devoted friend and 
servant who, being in office, moved the in- 
famous Resolutions which the House on a 
returning sense of decency ordered to be ex- 
punged from the records of its proceedings :— 
which Resolutions must, we suppose, be con- 
sidered as the “‘ public” proof of the “ private”’ 
abhorrence in which Onslow and others had 
always held the “ vile and detestable” persecu- 
tion with which Wilkes had been pursued. Be 
it emphatically observed, that the moralities or 
immoralities of Wilkes—his offences, social, 
moral, or political—offer no justification here; 
for they were all known and notorious, and re- 
corded in the King’s Courts, long before this 
letter was written, or these people obtained 
office. 

In justice to the Duke of Grafton, we must 
acknowledge that his gratitude held out months 
later ; for he assigned as his reason for retiring 
from the Rockingham ministry, that no mea- 
sures were taken to satisfy Mr. Pitt, and that 
his friend Mr. Wilkes, who had suffered so 
much for the party, had been abandoned. To 
be sure, a dissolution of the Rockingham 
ministry was at that time foreseen, even by 
mole-eyed politicians:—and it took place ac- 
cordingly. Within a few months, Grafton 
returned to office; and Wilkes hurried over 
from his long exile, and announced his arrival 
by letter,—with congratulations that a noble- 
man of his Grace’s “ inflexible integrity” was 
now in high office. Poor Wilkes! He had, it 
appeared, been encouraged to take this step 
by Colonel Fitzroy, the Duke’s brother,—and 
because, as he said, ‘‘ on a variety of occasions 
your Grace had testified a full approbation of 
my conduct,—had thanked me in the most flat- 
tering terms as the person the most useful to 
the common cause in which we were embarked.” 
Poor Wilkes! The Duke, who had withdrawn 
from the Rockingham party some six months pre- 
viously for the reasons before assigned, had now 
the incredible meanness to send a verbal answer 
to his “‘ friend’s’’ letter, and to refer him to Mr. 
Pitt, now become Lord Chatham! Wilkes flung 
the cowardly insult back in his face in an 
admirable letter which he instantly published. 
Refer him to Chatham!—to the man of all 
others who had most benefited by his labours 
and his sufferings, yet had, without provo- 
cation, and to suit his own selfish purposes, 
wantonly denounced him,—to Chatham, a man 
who had. not a soul large and generous enough 
to overlook, under any circumstances, the in- 








dignities with which Wilkes had treated him 
although he knew how well he deserved them, 
—who, if he had, would probably never have 
been minister. Chatham may be a hero be. 
fore Lord Mahon,—but he was no hero in 
presence of the king, nor in any matter tha 
touched himself. The Duke of Grafton knew 
—must have known, by his endurance and past 
suffering—that Wilkes was not the man to 
humble himself before one who had attacked 
him. He was content to ask forgiveness of his 
sovereign—and did—forany offence that he might 
in the heat and hurry of the battle have unintep. 
tionally given; but to abase himself before or 
ask a favour from Chatham, “ every principle of 
honour, both public and private, forba it,” 
as Wilkes told him. It was all a miserable 
shuffle :—the King would not forgive, and they 
knew it. So, Wilkes got nothing; and returned 
into exile,— to re-appear, however, like 
meteor, 
At which the universal host up-sent 
shout, 

that frightened corruption and privilege, place- 
men and pensioners, Lords vat Commons, and 
“‘ with fear of change” perplexed royalty itself, 
Thenceforth the history of Wilkes is written 
in the constitutional history of his country,— 
and can neither be erased nor falsified. 

We have at times thought that this “got 
nothing” must be the true explanation of the out- 
cry raised against Wilkes while living, and with 
which his memory has been pursued. We 
must look for some exceptional cause; and in 
this only does he appear to have been the ex- 
ceptional man—he got nothing. After all his 
zeal and services, his writings, battlings, suffer- 
ings, duellings, exile—he got nothing. Had he 
succeeded in getting the appointment of ambas- 
sador to Constantinople—had he gone out as 
governor to Canada—had he even crept in 
amongst the obscurities who presided at the 
Board of Trade—the old esprit de corps would 
have protected him. Had he won for himself 
a place, or a peerage, or a pension for life—or 
even a good reversion—he might have been 
tolerated, and have figured as a patriot to this 
hour—we know that half the “ patriots” of the 
Georgian era can show no better title :—but to 
suffer and get nothing was a bad example. As 
Sheridan said when the servant let fall the tea- 
iray with a horrid crash that shook the nerves 
of the whole company, and then cried out, “Sir, 
there is nothing broken :”"—“ Nothing broken! 
—then more shame to have made such a noise.” 

It is a curious fact that Wilkes, the deme- 
gogue as he is called, came into parliament in 
1757, at his own great cost, that he might 
“contribute more than warmest wishes for 
support of the wise and excellent measures” of 
the minister, the first William Pitt,—and we 
find him, in 1783, giving zealous support to 
the minister, the second William Pitt. Ye 
Wilkes was a consistent politician. The fint 
William Pitt was the greatest movement mini 
ter, if we may use the term, that ever po 
power. He held all red-tapists and their form 
and formalities in utter scorn; and he 
the nation to a point of extern glory—the 
only glory then understood — higher perhap 
than it had ever attained before, and which it 
has never passed since—no not in 1814. The 
son, too, the second William Pitt, was 2 
1783 an avowed reform minister. 
joined him later—when he was an enemy 
reform. Wilkes, as of old, got nothing:— 
Burke got pensions amounting to 38,7001, 2 
year—and immortal fame as a great pa 
Mr. Prior, we rejoice to see, confirms our co 
jectures about the influences of this got 
nothing.” The coadjutors and admirers 
Burke, he tells us, mistook the pension forabrile 
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They forgot “that a pension is the usual and | 


most open and honourable mode of rewarding 

eat abilities devoted to the advancement of 
the public good; that if receiving it were a 

roof of corruption, few of their own friends 
ut were equally corrupt; and that, in fact, tried 

by this standard of purity, there was scarcely a 
single honest name, not ap oe ne Chatham 
himself, to be found in our annals.” Mr. Prior’s 
reading in “ our annals,” we suppose, does not 
reach beyond the accession of the House of Han- 
over, and, thus limited, we believe the assertion: 
—and we felt a sort of glow on our cheek when 
we remembered that by a fine instinct we had 
hit upon this ‘‘ got nothing” as the head and 
front of Wilkes’s offending—the reason, in fact, 
why he was the exceptional man. The in- 
ference, we fear, is obvious, and cannot be 
escaped from. Wilkes could not have been a 
man of “great abilities,”’ nor one “devoted to the 
advancement of the public good :”’—his persecu- 
tions, his sufferings, his exile, his ruin, go for 
nothing,—the abolition of General Warrants, 
the security of our homes, the sanctity of our 
most secret thoughts when committed to paper, 
the publication of the Debates in Parliament, 
the right of Juries to decide on the law as well 
as the fact in cases of libel, are worth nothing: 
—for, the name of John Wilkes is not to be 
found in the pension list. 

It is, as we are now satisfied, these “ stan- 
dards of purity,”” and other esoteric tests, which 
make private and public judgments so often run 
counter,—destroy all harmony and agreement 
between placemen, expectants, and the public: 
—and we acknowledge, to our shame, that we 
had never before tried the character of Wilkes 
by so high an historical standard. All, then, 
that we dare now say of him is, that with all his 
faults he. was a true-born Englishman, with the 
marking characteristics of one, good and bad; 
who, having once taken up a position, even 
though driven to do so by his adversary, would 
maintain and defend it with bull-dog perti- 
nacity, and at all costs, personal, political and 
social. His courage amounted almost to reckless 
daring; and he would resent an insult, whether 
itcame from a Chatham, a Grafton, an Onslow, 
a Martin, or even a Grenville, though it should 
cost him the friendship of a Temple. He was a 
good, kind, and dutiful son,—a gentle, tender, 
and affectionate father. There is something 
morally beautiful in the fact that when chal- 
lenged by Lord Talbot, his last act before the 
mad moonlight devilry began was, to write to 
Lord Temple thanking him for the friendship 
which he had ever shown to him, and entreating 
as a last and crowning favour, that if he fell his 
Lordship and Lady Temple would superintend 
the education of his daughter. Though drinking 
and gaming were amongst the vices of his age, 

e was no gambler,—and his abstinence was 
remarkable and a subject of remark. He rose 
early and read diligently. Indeed, his reading 
was extensive and varied beyond that of most 
men of his age not being professed scholars; 
not merely in the Classics, which he especially 
loved, but in most of the modern languages 
that had a literature—French, Spanish, and 
Italian, As the amusement of his leisure hours, 
and of that quiet domestic life which in truth 
he loved, he published editions of Catullus and 
Theophrastus, said to be almost unrivalled for 
accuracy,— and translated Anacreon so well, 
that Dr. Joseph Warton, no bad judge, pressed 
him to publish it. Of society, when he entered 
it, he was the delighted and delighting spirit :— 
He knew 


always welcome, always cheerful. 
nothing there of politics or political differences. 

brief, and in conclusion, Wilkes was a highly 
educated and accomplished gentleman, who, 


opinions” from all sorts of men,—from Johnson, 
as is known, and from a hundred others of fame 
and reputation. Even Gibbon, who met him at 
the regimental mess—then a young man whose 
conversation had too much of the flavour of his 
associates, “ my lords’’ and the Medmenham 
brotherhood, to suit the better taste of the future 
philosopher and historian—even Gibbon has 
recorded that he “scarcely ever met with a 
better companion ; he has inexhaustible spirits, 
infinite wit and humour, and a great deal of 
knowledge.” Later in life his old political 
opponent, that accomplished “Scot,” Lord 
Mansfield, said of him to Mr, Strachan, “ Mr. 
Wilkes was the pleasantest companion, the 
politest gentleman, and the best scholar he 
ever knew.” 

With the testimony of such men in his favour, 
we are content to leave him. 





A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 
By Various Writers. Edited by W. Smith, 
L.L.D. Taylor, Walton & Maberly. 

THE new year brings with it an offering most 
acceptable to students of ancient literature in 
the shape of this commencing number of a work 
long promised and much needed. Dr. Smith’s 
excellent Dictionaries of Antiquities, Biography, 
and Mythology left nothing to be desired so far 
as the subjects of which they treated were con- 
cerned :—and what was wanted to make upa 
complete cyclopzedia of antiquity, was, an equally 
good Dictionary of Geography. This we may now 
confidently expect to have ere long. The first 
part justifies that expectation taken as at once an 
earnest and a specimen of what is to come. 
So far as we have examined it, it seems worthy 
to take rank with its predecessors in all essential 
points. The editor is the same accomplished 
scholar who by the classical learning, able 
management, and faithful care displayed in the 
former Dictionaries has won for himself so high 
a position among men of letters. The peculiarity 
in this Dictionary as regards Dr. Smith is, that 
hitherto it contains a greater number of articles 
than usual from his own pen:—all those on 
Greek geography having been, we believe, 
written by himself. The rest of the number is 
furnished by the principal contributors to the 
previous Dictionaries,—and is distinguished by 
the same enterprising spirit of scholarship as 
characterized those standard works. Both editor 
and contributors are determined not to be behind 
the times. No important addition to our know- 
ledge of antiquity escapes their observation, 
whether it be due to our own or to foreign scholars. 
All the latest and best works have been assidu- 
ously studied,—and the results are briefly stated 
with great perspicuity. This applies especially 
to the article ‘ Egyptus’ in the present number : 
—an article which for its fullness of information 
and excellence of arrangement deserves to be 
particularly pointed out. The obscurity and 
difficulties by which the history of ancient 
Egypt is encumbered are here reduced to their 
lowest point. The reader of this article may— 
and indeed must—feel a good deal of uncertainty 
on many particulars; but he will at least be able 
to get here a pretty distinct idea of the present 
state of our knowledge on the whole subject,— 
and we scarcely know where else he is to look 
for it. 

As was to be expected, this Dictionary is not 
confined to a mere description of places, or to 
discussions as to the identity of modern with 
ancient spots of the same or similar names. In 
addition to all this essential matter, it contains 
a vast fund of historical information, with an 
account of the present condition of countries, 
cities, and buildings, whenever that is practica- 
ble. It is right also to thention, that though 





called a Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- 








graphy for the sake of uniformity,—it treats of 
all ancient geography, not excludii 
of places mentioned in Scripture. 
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Alice Learmont. A Fairy Tale. By the 
Author of ‘Olive.’ Chapman & Hall. 


Tuar this is a fairy tale, is at once the merit 
and the fault of the book. The world has out- 
lived the spells of Elf-land,—among moral 
agencies the fays have lost their power. It is 
in an archeological sense only that in our day 
there are seekers after such folk-lore. The 
fairies can have no life within sound of the steam 
whistle and near the path of the iron horse. The 
very poetry of such creations came fully out 
only in the atmosphere of the whole or half super- 
stition which peopled valley or hill side with 
their actual forms. — Yet the age we live in 
is poetically no loser by this. That the finest 
poetry lies in truths, is a reason both why the 
fairies had influence once and why they have 
none now. So long as a belief in it, greater 
or less, remained,—Fairyland was a truth, or a 
half-truth, to the heart. To-day the elves are 
everywhere dethroned :—and we would rather 
see a writer choose some more real and living 
agency to help her in working out the story of a 
mother’s love. The “ eldritch” scream of the 
steam whistle is now a sound far more sugges- 
tive of all with which the fancy or the passions 
can deal than ever was the “silvery ringing of 
fairy bridles,” 

But taking the writer on her own condi- 
tions, her book is full of beauty:—and that 
she has contrived to evoke a charm out of Elf- 
land is evidence of power exactly in proportion 
as that has lost its hold over the imagination. 
The Scottish traditions and beliefs respecting 
the Fairy race—for the writer should remem- 
ber when she quarrels with Shakspeare that 
the English and the Scotch fairies, though 
essentially the same, are accidented and pro- 
pertied very differently—are embodied by her 
with a cleverness which brings an hour of 
Fairyland back to earth,—and the. morals 
which grew on those traditions are woven into 
a web of much pathos and beauty.—We pre- 
sume, it is a property in the case against which 
we may not critically object that Scotchmen 
should speak Scotch. But if it be a necessity 
in this instance, it is a very disagreeable one: 
—and we wish at any rate that where it is not 
strictly matter of costume this writer would not 
—as she is prone to do—indulge in shreds of 
that most unpalatable of Dorics. If it be a 
property here,—it looks like an affectation, 
and a most os one, elsewhere. - 

The story of this little book is the familiar 
one to Scotch fairy lore of a door negligently 
left open on New Year’s Eve,—and a new- 
born babe stolen away into Elf-land. The 
sorrow came into the family of a descendant 
of Thomas the Rhymer of Ercildoun, —who 
years before on his death was said to have 
‘‘wonned away” into Fairyland, and never 
returned. It is easily seen how this super- 
stition, like many another, had its growth im 
the human affections, and was a part of the 
“omy | of human grief;—and many a child was 
ong looked for to come back out of Fairyland 
who might have been found in the churchyard. 
The story of Thomas the Rhymer is woven into 
the poem—for this is really a poem—with great 
effect :—and the whole matter is touched with a 
pathos which gives to fiction the colour of truth. 

The following extract gives a first glimpse of 
the fairies.— 

“ Marion Learmont was ig! quite still, in a state 
of entire exhaustion, which however, was rather 
pleasant than otherwise, as if a lulling spell had been 
cast upon her. Her eyes were half open, and she 
indistinctly saw the room,—a large ghostly chamber 
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dimly lighted by the wood-fire only; for her mother- 
in-law had taken away the lamp. She was certain 
that she was awake, for she noticed the several bits 
of furniture—the oaken chair, the sole remnant of 
worldly gear which she herself had brought into the 
family on her marriage,—the rude table and the 
‘curtained top of her baby’s cradle. She even ob- 
served the snow lying in a thin drift along the 
margin of the window-panes, stealing half-melted 
through, forming a large round globule of water 
which rested on the great Bible that was placed on 
the window-sill. Gradually the red embers smoul- 
dered into darkness, and the shadow cast from the 
door standing ajar, grew blacker and wider. All at 
once she heard a buzzing, whispering, and laughing ; 
a noise not loud, but very sweet. Soon the ghostly- 
looking shadowy corners were full of moving light. 
It came from faces peeping in at the door. Thena 
troop of little creatures entered one after the other, 
thick and fast, until the whole room was full of them. 
‘They seemed at first like very beautiful children. 
But as Marion looked again, she saw they were per- 
fect little men and women, exquisitely formed, and 
gracefully dressed in airy robes of all colours, —espe- 
cially green. The youths were armed with quivers 
made of bright adders’skin, and arrows of reed. 
‘The maidens had long yellow hair, fastened back 
from their shining brows with combs of gold. Many, 
both men and women, had their heads adorned with 
the flower called fairy-cap, or with white convol- 
vuluses. Every one of them was fair to look at, but 
chiefly the first who had entered, a lady taller than 
the rest, who wore a crown either of diamonds or 
dew-drops; Marion thought that never was there a 
coronet so glittering, lucid, and clear. The tiny 
visitors had brought no visible torches, but somehow 
the whole room about them grew light wherever they 
tripped. And they tripped about everywhere, in the 
merriest, most fantastic round, continually following 
the tallest lady, who came on more softly and 
gravely than the rest. Then Marion knew that these 
were elves, and that this was the Queen of Fairies 
who had loved and carried away her husband’s an- 
<estor, Thomas the Rhymer of Ercildoun.” 


To the sound of the “silvery ringing of fairy 
bridles” which accompanied always the night 
march of the Scotch fairies, the child is borne 
away into Elf-land:—and we throw together a 
few passages gathered here and there throughout 
the book, descriptive of the moral and natural 
aspects of that mythological region.— 

“But far—far, through the underground passage 
went the merry elves, up and down, along and across; 
past valleys, plains, and mountains; through black 
and thundering rivers, by smooth lakes, and over 
seas. The little babe in its deathly stupor saw 
nothing of this: it lay immovable—its eyes sealed, 
antil at last they opened on a green bank in Fairy- 
Jand—Fairyland, which was like earth in its gayest 
aspects; a region of perpetual, unvaried pleasure ; a 
clime where there was neither summer nor winter ; 
a day which knew neither noon nor night; a sky in 
which was never seen either sun or cloud. So live 
the fairy people; an intermediate race, created for 
neither earth, heaven, nor hell. * * A merry life 
they lead in Fairyland, where a day lengthened out 
to the pleasures of a year, and a year glided past as 
easily and happily as a single day. Alice Learmont 
was as one of them ; sprung at once from babyhood 
to maturity—at least the only maturity the fairies 
ever knew ; for their existence was like that of per- 
petual childhood, without its sorrows. They suffered 
not, because to feel is to suffer, and they never felt ; 
all their life was sport, and all their sport was unreal 
giamour, * * There is no twilight in Fairyland—no 
dawn, nor close of day: all is one unvaried brightness 
—a changeless song—a shadowless picture. * * All 
‘days and all years are alike in Fairyland. One after 
the other they glide, like waves in a river of which 
‘the current never changes. And though there are 
among these lightsome beings elves young and old, 
save that the infirmities of age are unknown; though, 
‘as veracious chroniclers have asserted, thay continu- 
ally marry and replenish their community with elfin 
babes,—still their existence flows on in a perpetual 
monotony; and their unreal pleasures remain always 
the same.” 

For years after Alice is allowed periodically 
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to return, and visit her mother at the same mys- 
tical hour at which she was lost :—and these visits 
make the pathos of the book. Dressed in the 

littering garmentsof Elf-land, the child—which 
ease no touch of human love—shrinks from 
the poverty which she finds on earth, and has 
no echo for the cry of her mother’s heart. The 
mother—who has other children, but pines ever 
after the lost one—sees the form periodically 
restored for a while, but cannot get back the 
soul of her child out of Fairyland. This is very 
beautiful; and beautifully is it shown how as visit 
after visit the spell-bound eyes learn more and 
more to see the lights of earth, —as the human ele- 
ment grows in the wronged heart beneath the 
human tears that nourish it,—the feet return 
ever more lingeringly back into Fairyland, 
and its passionless pleasures pall and wither on 
the taste :—till finally the moral blindness passes 
away, and Elf-land stands revealed to Alice in 
all its falsehood.— 

“* Welcome, welcome, Alice!’ shouted the elves 
in the distance. But their voices, once so sweet, now 
sounded discordant as ravens hooting from a crum- 
bling tower. And, coming nearer, the maiden beheld 
them clear. Oh, horror! There was a ghastly, 
loathly hag sitting on a throne, laughing loudly 
through her toothless lips, her yellow shrunken limbs 
peering ugly beneath foul rags that were disposed as 
jauntily as if they had been rich clothing. There was 
a court of withered worn-looking creatures, that in 
their uncomely age imitated the frolics of youth. All 
things about them were pale and unsubstantial, jaded, 
comfortless, and drear. Yet they seemed not to 
know it, but in all this wretched guise played the 
same antics, and with their cracked hoarse voices 
sang the same songs, which had once been so en- 
chanting. Everything was as it had ever been— 
only from it the glamour was gone. ‘Ye see the 
truth now,’ said a mournful whisper in Alice’s ear ; 
and the Rhymer stood behind her.—‘ And do you see 
it thus?’ asked the shuddering girl.—‘ Maybe, not sae 
fearsome as it isin your een. For I’m ane o’ them, 
and we maun a’ cheat ane anither, until the end; 
but I ken weel that whate’er it seems, it is even sae.’ 
So saying, with a mechanical footstep, neither hurried 
nor slow, he went into the magic ring and lay down 
at the feet of the ghastly queen,—who, under what- 
ever guise he beheld her, was doomed to be his object 
of worship evermore. But Alice, shrinking away 
with terror and disgust, hid herself in the solitary 
wood. There she stayed for days and weeks ; lying 
on withered fern, and feeding scantily on berries that 
came from seeds of earth drifted along by the earthly 
rivulet. Perpetually there came by her portions of 
the elfin shows, which had once seemed so pleasant, 
but were now so foul. She joined them not; in 
misery, and repentance, and pain, did she bide her 
time, until the season of the Fairies’ Raid came 
round.” 


In Alice’s eyes, the gallant palfreys are seen 
now to be only ‘‘ hemp-stalks, and bean-wands, 
and withered boughs of trees, on which the 
skeleton leaves, waving and rustling, had made 
what appeared the glitter of golden housings 
and the music of bridles ringing.”” — Now, 
there is no permanent return from Fairyland 
—as from all other falsehoods—for those who 
desire to linger there:— another fine moral. 
The entangled soul must be a party to its own 
emancipation. But the earthly child Alice’s 
thoughts have found at last their home on earth. 
She and her mother have met heart to heart,— 
and she has slept on that mother’s knee. She 
is now in that moral condition in which the 
strong battle of the mother’s soul is powerful 
to win her back from Fairy thrall.—How that 
battle is fought, and the child won back to 
the home that her loss had made desolate so 
long, we will deprive none of our Christmas- 
tide readers of the luxury of learning in the 
author’s own words and in the order of her 
own tale. 





————— 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Mr. Wray’s Cash-Box ; or, the Mask and the 
Mystery. A Christmas Sketch. By W. Wilkie 
Collins, Author of ‘Antonina.’— A few words 
will suffice to state that the author of ‘ Antonina’ 
was a in his lengthened novel than he is in his 

brief Christmas tale. The idea of suspicion falli 
upon an enthusiastic man who takes a cast from 
the monument to the Bard of Avon, and of serious 
as well as i inary distress therefrom accruing, 
belongs rather to the super-sublime order of com. 
binations than to the family of simple and strongly 
marked incidents out of which we derive the per- 
sons and deeds that are to make us weep or laugh 
or quake with fear “‘by the side of the Christmas 
fire.” The somewhat impracticable nature of the 
story seems to have trammelled the narrative 
wers of Mr. Collins. Whereas in ‘ Antonina’ 
was sometimes eloquent in his lan and 
rich in his colouring,—in ‘Mr. Wray’s -Box’ 
he is comparatively spasmodic and confused in hig 
es of emotion and in his pictures, whether of 
the in-door or of the out-door world. The frontis- 
piece is from a design by Mr. Millais,—less affected 
and angular than might from such a source have 

been expected. 

The Story without an End.—This is “‘a new and 
improved” edition of the charming German sto 
translated by Mrs. Austin, illustrated by Harvey's 
charming designs. So long as there are children, 
we suppose there will be reprints of this beautiful 
little volume. 

The Companion Shakspeare. —This is the first 
number—containing ‘‘ King John”—of one of Mr, 
Knight's many editions of Shakspeare. The size 
fits it for the pocket. The text occupies two thirds 
of the printed page,—the remaining third being a 
broad margin in which a few selected notes and illus- 
trations are introduced,—and which offers blank 
paper for the reader to add any of his own. The 
appearance is both neat and handsome, the con- 
venience obvious;—and the price of a whole play 
of Shakspeare so appointed is—sixpence. 

Studies of Freshwater Fish. By Leonidas 
Rolfe.—This work consists of a series of beautifully 
executed lithographs of our most common fresh- 
water fish. Mr. Rolfe has selected those which 
are most pursued by the angler :—and no disciple 
of the piscatory art will fail to recognize his prey 
in the life-like portraits which are presented in 
this series. 

Magnetoid Currents, their Forces and Directions, 
with a Descripiion of the Magnetoscope. By J.0.N. 
Rutter.—It is melancholy to reflect on the amount 
of credulity and superstition which, notwith- 
standing its rapidly increasing lights, yet hangs 
like a cloud over society. We advance in one 
direction by the force of intelligence, and are drawn 
in another by the attraction of powers which have 
their origin in ignorance :—being thus perpetually 
held within an orbit which is one of curious excen- 
tricity. It is difficult to devise a speedy remedy 
for this:—the attempt, to be successful, must be 
made when the first practical education of the child 
begins. We must cultivate early habits of exact 
observation,—and teach from the first a system of 
careful deduction from inductive premises.—The 
pamphlet now before us is a lamentable example of 
the extent to which credulity may be carried by a 
well intentioned man. A large series of experi- 
ments have been made and results carefully noted 
as belonging to the phenomena of magnetism,— 
whereas all the truth which is in them appertains 
to the pulsation of the thumb and finger grasping @ 
brass knob—the so-called magnetoscope. All the 
statements made as to the sudden changes in the 
direction of the oscillations “according to the sex 
of the parties,” are almost too absurd for notice :— 
still more so are the reported results obtained when 
the magnetoscope “responds to a decillionth of a 
grain of silex” or “to the billionth of a grain of 
quinine.” But numbers of people are caught by 
the ‘wonderful discovery,”—and men who sh 
have a better acquaintance with scientific methods 
are unfortunately spreading the delusion. — We 

have carefully examined all that Mr. Rutter pro- 
fesses to have done,—and are fully convinced that 





credulity is the foundation upon which a super 
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tion of the promise formerly given to his literary 

etitioners by the Master of the Rolls, and in the 
Ronin of y So rules such as they are, we are 
assured arose out of the necessity of obtaining the 
sanction of the Treasury :—and the literary men 
of London know too well the slender character of 
their interest at the Treasury to need any other 
reason when that has once been given. 





EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Dr. Beke has placed at our disposal a letter just 
received by him from Dr. Barth—bearing a date 
subsequent to Mr. Petermann’s last.—As Dr. 
Beke observes,—the travellers “‘let no grass grow 
under their feet.”— 





Kuka, Sept. 1, 1851. 

My dear Sir,—We are not yet gone; but it 
seems at present that all is ready for our de- 
parture,—the Arabs having got horses and pro- 
visions. Please God, in eight days we shall leave 
behind us this town,—where fever is at present 
attacking strangers as well as natives. I must sa, 
that I am considerably weakened ; but thank God 
Iam able to do something and keep myself moving. 
After having arranged my journal from this place 
to Yola, I have made a sketch of the route, and 
have tried to lay down on the same paper all my 
itineraries traversing the hitherto unknown country 
‘between the Shary and the Kwara. I have been 
able to correct in many respects those routes which 
I had the pleasure of communicating to you, and 
have collected several more. The site of Yakdba 
is to me a point of difficulty, and I have no doubt 
that that place has been laid down much too far to 
the South; but I have changed nothing in this 
respect. If the man who takes this letter should 
stay here three or four days longer, I hope to send 
my map to England by the same opportunity. 
But this not being quite sure, as I am not always 
able to work, I send you here the positions of the 
most important points of my route. 

Yola, 8° 2’ N. lat. and 18° 5’ E. long. (Greenwh.) 

‘The Taepe, or point of junction of the two rivers, 
8° 12’ N. lat. and 13° 37’ E. long. 

Uba, the north frontier-place of Adam4wa, 9° 45’ 

N. lat. and 14° 1’ E. long. 

Uje Kasukktla, 11° 20’ N. lat. and 14° 17’ E. long. 

T have now so many points on the Béntie, that 
the whole course of this river can be laid down 
with almost absolute certainty. W. Allen’s opin- 
ion on this subject seems to me almost incredible. 
Not even the smallest rivulet runs from Yakéba 
towards the Béniie; and as to the small water- 
course observed by Lander to the north of what 
he calls Dungoura, it takes quite another direction. 

But it is not necessary for me to dwell on this 
opinion, started in opposition to the statements of 
a rather acute and observant traveller. The course 
of that important river of Adaméwa, with all its 
larger tributaries, will be laid down by me. At 
the same time my inquiries respecting the country 
between the Shary and the Nile are in full pro- 
gress, and I have already collected a net-work of 
routes extending almost as far S. as the equator. 

As for the route which we are about to take, we 
shall not now follow the Murzuk route as far as 
the Well of Kashiféry; but shall proceed to the 
N.E. immediately after leaving Jngaegimi, —a 
town situated at the N.W. corner of the lake. Our 
stations from thence onward are Maiijat, Bir- 
Nefasa, Bir-Sherifa, Bir-el-Hosha, El Hamir, 
Bir-Hadij, Bir-el-’Atesh, Bir-ben-Midssébi, Bir- 
Sali, Kédéri, Dira, Birfo, Agae, Tarro-u-Karro, 
Udanga, Yais-el-Kebir, and not far from it Yato- 
el-sr’ir :—three days’ travelling in Borgu brings the 
traveller to Lenger, called by the Arabs Beled-el- 
Amian. This is the middle road, between the 
upper road from Bir-Kashiféry and the lower one 
through Kanem, which lies through Turra, Balaia, 
Berri, Kaskawa, Talgin, Fili, &c. 

T have been so much occupied with the countries 
to the S., that I have entirely neglected to send 
you my routes to Maw on both sides of the lake. 
If it please God, we shall soon be able to make 
Kanem,—a country which in former ages was of so 
much importance, when EnjimYe was the celebrated 
capital of that mighty kingdom, of which Bornu 
is nothing but an offspring, better known. 





Y | ment of it! Thou wast always a lover of the chase, 





What we want is, supplies, —considerable supplies; 
for at present it is our financial circumstances that 
occasion us the greatest trouble, and even the most 
real difficulties. Yours, &c. 

Dr. BarTH. 





IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Bath, Jan. 3. 

I know not whether the inclosed is worthy of 
reception. Alcibiades and Xenophon are accus- 
tomed to good company,—and would find it in 
the Atheneum. Iam, &c., 

Wa ter Savace Lanpor. 





Alcibiades and Xenophon. 

Xenophon. Hail, O Alcibiades! Welcome art 
thou to the Athenian who hath retired from the 
contentions and turmoils of Athens, to spend his 
latter days among these hills and woodlands. 

Alcibiades. Hail also, in return, O Xenophon, 
to thee! Long life,—and sound health for the enjoy- 


of which there is none within our Attic territory, 
—and of whatever else is manly, of which there is 
but little. 

Xen. My old pursuits are indeed not wanting 
here. We are, as thou discernest, under the 
ridges of Taygetos,—which are reflected at this 
eventime with more than their own grandeur on 
the broad Eurotas. 

Al. Graciously and hospitably am I received by 
the most illustrious of the Athenians, under whose 
command it would have been my glory to have 
fought. But, pardon my interrogation when I 
diffidently ask thee, in the name of all the gods 
and demigods, why thou withdrewest thy right- 
hand so suddenly and abruptly ? 

Xen. Wait, O Alcibiades, until the servants 
have brought the salt water. 

Al. Infinite and immortal thanks, O most con- 
siderate of mankind! but I never drink it salt. 

Xen. Of a certainty no such beverage is pro- 
posed to thee. Chian wine is far preferable. But, 
unless I see thee duly lustrated, I dare not touch 
thy hand. 

Al, Thine own, O Xenophon, hath done bolder 
things repeatedly. It would have prostrated the 
monarch of the Medes and Persians, the king of 
kings. 

Xen. Surely, had the gods so willed it. But 
behold, here comes the vase of water; here also 
the salt, gift of Poseidon to the human race,—and 
virgin oil, strengthener and purifier, gift of the 
virgin goddess, 

Al, Pleasant to the hand, after holding the 
bridle so many hours in the heat of the day, are 
truly all these appliances, — excepting the salt, 
perhaps. 

Xen. Precisely the one thing needful. —Re- 
member, O Alcibiades, the statues of Hermes, 
which it is believed, but believed (I hope) errone- 
ously, were disfigured by thee. If it be true (and 
pardon my fears) lustration in this fortunate house 
may be accepted in some sort as expiatory.— 
Grant it, ye gods! and especially thou, O son of 
Maia, grant it, I beseech thee !— Methinks the 
dogs are howling ominously in the courtyard. 
Whether it portend good or evil, will perhaps be 
manifested unto me in my dreams this night. 
Meanwhile, let me propitiate the Blessed by a 
libation.—And now, O Alcibiades, the divine thing 
having been performed, tell me, are the girls and 
the youths and the philosophers as fond of thee as 
ever? Do they play as formerly with thy crisp 
glossy curls, so delicate and umbrageous? Do 
they attempt to make thee angry by applying the 
odious flute to thy lips, and threatening a worse 
infliction on thy refusal to blow it ?—O cruel Sum- 
mer that absorbest Spring! thou deservest that 
Autumn should wither all thy flowérs.—Youth is 
a precious thing, O Alcibiades, and I would rather 
be the possessor of it than of nearly all my dogs 
and half my farms. 

Al. Our teacher Socrates was entirely of the 
same opinion in regard to its value ; but then, 
indeed, he had no land wherewith to make the 
barter,—and no such an inmate and confidant as 





in the courtyard, whose language, methinks is 
unambiguous and impressive. , 
Xen. Thou mockest inconsiderately—I am loth 
to say impiously—the admonitions sent us from 
above through the brute creation. The wisest 
men that ever existed upon earth have implicit} 
believed in them. If birds foretell us events, and 
guide us by their voices and their flight, surely 
those animals may as reasonably be listened to 
which have spent their lives with us, and know 
our habitudes and tempers, our desires and imper- 
fections. But, alas! there are men in the pre- 
sent times who doubt whether an image of Pallas 
ever brandished a spear,—whether Aphrodite ever 
smiled on her worshipper,—whether Here ever 
frowned with indignation on the wife who had 
violated her vows,—whether Apollo flayed Marsyas 
for impious presumption, — whether the marble 
brow of Zeus or Poseidon ever sweated. 

Al. Incredious men, indeed! sheer atheists! J 
myself have known miscalled philosophers, who 
doubted, or pretended to doubt, whether Pallas 
Ye in full growth and complete armature from 
the forehead of Zeus. 

Xen. Possibly this may be allegorical. I would 
neither say nor deny it,—nor willingly entertain 
the question. Hesitation and awe become us in 
presence of the gods; resolution and courage in 
presence of mortal men.—Cavillers ! they might 
even object to the recorded fact, that Bacchus was 
inclosed in the thigh of his father for safety, and 
cut out from it in due season. 

Al. His father would have afforded him a resi- 
dence more commodious to both parties had he 
recollected his own, at nearly the same age, among 
the Nymphs of Crete. Readily do I believe that 
both Zeus and Poseidon sweated :—Zeus, when the 
Titans were almost as bad toward him as if they 
had been, one and all, his own fathers,—and 
Poseidon, when the flaming car of Apollo was 
within a hair’s-breadth of his beard. But, pos- 
sibly it was only the statues that were in question, 
and not the gods personally. 

Xen. Verily, O Alcibiades, in the truly religious 
mind there is no difference whatsoever. Zeus is 
omnipresent, but more particularly existent within 
his image. And, when his votaries have knelt 
before him, he sometimes hath nodded affirma- 
tively, sometimes negatively. Aphrodite herself, 
who listens in general more complacently, hath 
been known to turn quite round. 

Al. What did she refuse by this extraordinary 
tergiversation ? 

Xen. To listen. 

Al. I have always found that Aphrodite is best 
disposed toward those who are least importunate. 
Her ears were as nigh to the postulant as before. 
Neither would I have left her until I had found 
her placable. 

Xen. Thou speakest now discreetly and devout: 
ly, as becomes the scholar of Socrates. 

Al. There are some, I grieve to say it, who doubt 
his discretion,—many, his devotion. 

Xen. His last command ought to have given 
those sceptics the most complete satisfaction in 
that matter. The cock, I hope and trust, was 
duly sacrificed : otherwise, ye may expect ere long 
another plague within your city. 

Al. Certainly the offence would deserve it. 

Xen. AEsculapius is among the most beneficent 
of the Immortals, yet he demands his dues. 

Al. Our teacher was accused of impiety, and 
of corrupting the youth of Athens. Pious men 
have lately turned the tide, and stand ready and 
alert to take all the youth into their own hands 
and all their little sins into their own bosoms. 
They come with authority, they tell us. 

Xen. With whose ? 

Al. A priest’s, whom they have chosen and 
appointed from their own body. 

Xen. So! they give the authority first and then 
receive it ? 

Al. It seems so. But they say that a god 
always guides them in their choice. 

Xen. Then the object of their choice must al- 
ways be pure, beneficent, and consistent But 
it possible that a mortal who believes in the ex- 
istence of any god, should assume that god’s 
nature and exercise his authority ? The worst 
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eisis are not those who deny the existence of 
a Deity, but those who arrogate to themselves the 
attributes. Every man must be conscious of his 

‘ly wants and weaknesses common alike to him 
and to all his fellow creatures. And if it were in 
the nature of things that his vanity should render 
him blind to them, or that his presumption should 
impel him to seize with avidity what the imbecile 
or the wicked may offer, yet there are hours of re- 
pentance and of remorse ; there are lights brought 
by invisible hands into the midnight chamber ; 
and there is an account-book laid by them on his 
breast, of insufferable weight until he rises to 

n it, and even less tolerable when he peruses 
its contents. : 

‘Al. The world is occupied, O Xenophon, and 
occupied almost exclusively, by knaves who deceive 
and by fools who are deceived. Our nurses lull 
ys to sleep by their cant; other old women take 
us out of their arms and prolong it by their incan- 


tions. 

Xen. Whether in these there be efficacy, or 
none, I would not here inquire. But supposing 
a hierophant such as thou hast represented to me, 
with power unlimited and divine, and equal bene- 
yolence, he must be able and willing to com 
all the differences of mankind, and to diffuse uni- 
versal peace and goodwill. Do those under him 

reach such doctrine ? 

Al. Some of them do. Indeed, I believe it is 
to be found in the holy books, which all of them 
profess to read and to be guided by. However, 
the universal goodwill is confined to their own 

liar sect’s universality. Benevolent as they 
profess themselves to be, they have been known to 


quails, and to keep them all their lifetime in such 
asituation. The refractory or incredulous they lash 
and famish. Those who only laugh at them, or 
refuse to be handled by them, or recalcitrate at 
their caresses, they threaten with Tartarus and 
Cerberus and Phlegethon and the Furies. 

Xen. Comminations such as these are against 
the laws. Intimidation is not for men, but for child- 
ren; and the parent is the only judge in the court. 
Priests show us the way to the gods, but never 
drag us by the throat to them, nor fire us as we do 
horses to correct the bad humours and to increase 
the speed.—But who and whence, O Alcibiades, 
are these priests? 

Al. Egyptian mostly. Even Athenians are be- 
ginning to inculcate their dogmas, together with 
other oriental superstitions,—pretending that, as 
they are the most ancient, they aré also for this 
reason the most venerable, and that our own 
religion is only a cutting or slip from theirs, much 
withered and dwarfed by transplantation. Isis is 
striding up rapidly to the Parthenon ; and some 
sagacious ones smell the sludge of the Nile, and 
dream of its inundating the Jlyssus. 

Xen. O saviour Zeus! O protectress Pallas! 
wert this dire calamity! Return ye also, twin 
sons of Leda, from your beneficent and warning 
stars! stand again on the confines of your country 
and defend her !—If Athens falls, Sparta falls too. 
Civilization and manliness are carried down the 
same torrent, and courage makes vain efforts in 
the dark.—Incredible! that men deriding the 
sophist, denouncing the philosopher, contemning 
the institutions of our city, defying its enactments, 
should embrace the most humiliating and emascu- 
lating of Egyptian superstitions ! 

Al. Many have gone over into Egypt,—and have 
thought themselves as wise as Pythagoras, or 
Herodotus, or Plato, for having made the same 
voyage. Some, indeed, have found such favour 
With the priesthood of that country, as to have re- 
ceived a scale of a crocodile, a tail of an ichneumon, 
ra feather of an ibis. Few of them, however, 
are disposed to shave their crowns until the hair 
& thinner and greyer,—apprehensive that they 
might be less efficient in bringing over the flexible 
sex to embrace their tenets. 

Xen. Where priests have much influence, the 
gods have little; and where they are numerous 
and wealthy, the population is scanty and miserably 
poor. War may be, and certainly is, destructive; 


like ants, corrode and corrupt whatever they enter. 
Consider how potent was Egypt in the reign of her 
king Sesostris, when the military, for ever in 
action, kept the priesthood to its own duties and 
subordinate. Consider what she afterwards became 
when the helmet was less honoured than the 
tonsure. Cambyses over-ran her fertile regions, 
throwing down the images of gods and heroes, 
under which, it is probable, Menelaus, holding the 
hand of Helen, stood in amazement at their 
majesty and antiquity. Unconscious that he was 
about to meet another Memnon on the banks of 
the Scamander, he gazed intently on the tranquil 
features of the hero who had held his station for 
ages by the Pyramid. No long period before the 
invasion of Greece, which ended with such disaster 
and shame to the barbarian, the monuments of 
Egypt, too solid to be overthrown, were mutilated 
and effaced; even the records of her ancient glory 
were obliterated.—The season of peace is, indeed, 
a happy season ; and sorrowful is it to see a 
mother and her daughters in the field all day with- 
out a stronger arm to help them in their labour. 
Yes, happy is the season of peace even to men ;— 
but it is only when strenuous toil hath preceded 
a harvest, which without industry and forethought 
must be unproductive. Whatever nation supposes 
that peace is the greatest of blessings, will enjoy 
none,—and peace itself will remain with it more 
uncertainly and precariously than. any. What 
hath rendered Sparta powerful and prosperous ?— 
not her priests, nor even the Dioscuri (with rever- 
ence be it spoken !), her patrons and protectors, 
—but prudent kings, valiant citizens, disciplined 
soldiers, dutiful wives, virtuous mothersand maidens, 
who breathe courage into the heart before it beats 
to love. 

Al. Religions that blunt the sword and emascu- 
late the soldier level the road for despotism. 
When I hear the sound of drum and trumpet let 
it not be Cybele’s. 

Xen. Powerful as is Cybele, and mother of the 
gods, the manlier Greeks erect no temples and 
offer no sacrifices or prayers to her :—enough of 
honour to be mother of the gods. Pallas and 
Ares we supplicate. 

Al. Believe me, those importations from Egypt 
will presently bring toward our market-place no 
welcome customers from Macedon. 

Xen. Philip, king of that country, is politic and 
warlike. 

\Al. He is reported to be given to drunkenness. 

Xen. Drunken men often imagine vain things, 
and sometimes dreadful ones. Martial order I have 
seen among them, such, my friend, as we soberer 
could with difficulty extinguish. Although the 
Macedonians are addicted to conviviality and in- 
dulge somewhat largely in wine, do not fancy that 
they are in the daily habitude of such excesses. 
They rise early,—which habitual drunkards never 
do; and many hours of every day are spent in the 
habitual exercise of arms,—not always singly, nor 
by two’s and three’s, but oftener in divisions of the 
phalanx. Sometimes the whole phalanx is ranged 
in order, performs its evolutions, and remains in 
the field the greater part of the morning. More- 
over, the king of Macedon hath archers and 
slingers from among his tributaries and allies. 
Variety of arms hath frequently been disastrous 
to armies well disciplined, but ill prepared to 
encounter them. We may despise the barbarians 
at a distance ; but there are places and occur- 
rences where they are far from despicable.— 
Be sure the faces of the Macedonians are not 
always turned northward. The fountain of Dirce 
may tremble and dry up under the hoof of the 
Thessalian charger,—and he may stamp and paw to 
make it sufficiently turbid for his draught, the 
clear Ismenos. Sorrow and shame and indignation 
seize and agitate me when I think it possible (O ye 
gods avert it!) that in our very birthplace, in the 
city of Theseus, of Codrus, and of Solon, Pallas 
may lower her spear, and he who shakes the earth 
may drop his trident,—and shall these locusts from 
Egypt settle in the holy places where they stood ? 

Al. Nothing more likely. The schools of Pytha- 
goras, no longer modest, no langer taciturn, are 





but war, as thou well knowest, if it cuts off boughs 
aad branches, yet withers not the trunk. Priests, 


sending over to us from the middle of Italy thrift- 
less though busy swarms. 





Xen. Religion and irreligion seem to prevail by 
turns. Better an empty cup than a cup of poison. 

Al. It appears to me, O Xenophon, who, indeed, 
have thought but little and incuriously about the 
varieties of religion, that whichever is the least 
intrusive and dogmatical is the best. All are 
ancient,—as ancient as man’s fears and wishes :— 
the gods would all be kind enough if nations would 
not call upon them to scatter and exterminate their 
enemies, Hitherto it has been our privilege to 
worship them in our own way, whether in the 
temple or round the domestic hearth,—grateful to 
those of our family who taught us how best to 
propitiate them, but indignant at any impudent 
intruder from Samothrace or from Taurida who 
exacted bloody sacrifices. And, indeed, at the 
present day we are not highly pleased at the near 
prospect of strangers, less ferocious but more per- 
fidious, raising up their altar on our olive-grounds 
or tinkling their brass to attract the bees from our 
gardens. 

Xen. Let every man hive his own beeg in his 
own garden;—let every man worship his own God 
in his own house. 

Al. Be those who assume to themselves the right 
of controlling it driven out with scourges from the 
precincts of the city. 

Yen. Now, O Alcibiades, come into another 
room,—and, this being the supper hour, partake 
with me, complacently and benignly, of our 
Spartan fare. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE are glad to find that the authorities of the 
British Museum are at length alive to the necessity 
of purchasing MSS. of a more recent date than the 
fifteenth century, and that many of their later 
purchases at sales include papers connected with 
political and county history of as recent a date as 
the middle of the last century. We may attribute 
this attention to other MSS. than missals and 
Saxon charters partly to the circumstance that two 
of the Trustees are writers of English History of 
a recent period (Mr. Macaulay and Lord Mahon), 
and partly—we may say with modesty—to our 
own observations from time to time on the curious 
papers allowed at sales to pass into private hands 
at small prices. When Bodley was forming his 
noble library he was foolishly advised not to collect 
the popular literature of his own age :—a piece of 
advice which is costing his Trustees at this moment 
hundreds of pounds a year in a fruitless endeavour 
to repair it. A judicious expenditure on the part 
of the Museum will secure a very curious collection 
of papers for which future historians will be thank- 
ful to Sir Frederick Madden. Some of the pur- 
chases made for the Museum at Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson’s on Saturday last were of a kind to 
command approbation. We could have wished, 
however, that the Museum had secured Oldys’s 
curious account of his own life—containing as it 
did many unpublished anecdotes connected with 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, and the formation of the 
Harleian Library. Oldys’s life was a long struggle 
with poverty,—-and his vast collections have been, 
it is feared, irrecoverably scattered. He says, too 
truly, of himself, in this MS. Account of his Life 
(purchased for 4/. 6s. for, we believe, Mr. Bolton 
Corney) that he has been obliged on every occasion 
‘to eat his corn in the blade.” 

Letters have been received from Lieut. Pim, by 
which it appears that the Russian Government 
have declined to aid that officer in his scheme of 
traversing Siberia to the north-eastern extremity, 
and thence endeavouring to reach the mountainous 
lands fir to the north of Behring’s Straits. With- 
out the support—and we may add liberal patronage 
—of the Russian Government, Lieut. Pim unsus- 
tained by his own Government could do nothing ; 
and we trust now, therefore, that Capt. Beatson’s 
plan of exploring the Arctic Sea to the north of 
Behring’s Straits by means of a screw steamer will 
meet with the support and encouragement which 
it deserves. 

Our readers may have observed by the daily 
papers that Capt. Martin has made a deposition 
before the Provost of Peterhead confirming the 
statement respecting his interview with Sir John 
Franklin of which we spoke a fortnight since 
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[see Athen. No. 1261],—and he adheres to the , plain English, we take Lord John’s meaning to be 

rticulars which had been published by Capt. | simply and in substance this,—that he is a warm 
Seenn—tie Martin adds, that Sir John’s offi- | friend of general education—that he is willing to 
cers ‘‘spoke of expecting to be absent four, or five, | signalize his period of power by the introduction 
or perhaps six years. They also said that they | of some great measure to that end if it can be done 
would winter where they could find a convenient | without fear of incurring a defeat in the House of 
place; and in spring push on as far as possible,— | Commons—and that, not having what our neigh- 


and so on year after year, as the determination | bours call the “the courage of his opinion,” he is | 


was to push on as far as practicable.” | nevertheless glad to see others devote their time 


At the suggestion, as we understand, of Pro- | and labour to preparing the public mind for such | 


fessor Airy, an arrangement has been made with | changes as may appear to him desirable. Lord 


the Directors of the South-Eastern Railway for John said:—‘‘His opinion was—that if the | 
placing the Greenwich Observatory in connexion | country were to say there must be secular instruc- | 


with the electric wires. The arrangement is one | tion alone,—so far from that being hostile to 
of obvious importance. By this means facilities religion, it would only make the pupils more 
will be afforded for making instantaneous astro- | capable of understanding the ministers of religion, 
nomical observations in many remote parts of the | and the great truths, the love of God and of our 
kingdom,—clocks may be better regulated by | neighbour, and the moral duties, which, although 
national time,—and the differences of longitude | not the Christian religion themselves, yet were im- 
may be ascertained with greater certainty and | portant portions of it, and their inculcation pre- 
exactness, The submarine wires already afford | pared the mind for its reception.”—The advocates 
the means of making simultaneous observations at of secular education may thus see the exact posi- 
Edinburgh, Greenwich, Paris, Brussels and Co- | tion in which their cause stands before the world. 
logne. Ere long the wires will be carried over or | The Minister coquets with it,—but will adopt it 
under the Rhine at Cologne, and the Elbe at | only when the country shall have also adopted it 
Dresden ; when similar observations may be made | by unmistakeable signs. In his roundabout way 
at Trieste, Berlin and Greenwich. In cases of | he tells us, as we think plainly enough,—that the 
transit or occultation, observations made and re- | point must now be urged at the hustings. 
corded by the electric telegraph simultaneously in We have received a copy of a chart of the number 
places far apart would be of the greatest value to | of persons daily entering the Great Exhibition, 
astronomical science. which the proprietors of the Dispatch have pre- 
Among the list of passengers who are supposed ' sented to their subscribers. It conveys at a glance 
to have perished by fire on board the Amazon a very good idea of the ebbing and flowing on the 
steamer since we last met the reader,—we find | various days as controlled by the differences in the 
the name of Mr. Eliot Warburton. We need not charges ofadmission. We have no doubt that this 
discuss the literary claims of so popular a writer as | document will find a place among the papers of those 
the author of ‘ The Crescent and the Cross,’ a book | who have been collecting the documents connected 
of Eastern travel,—‘ Prince Rupert and the Cava- | with the event of the last year. The chart has been 
liers,,—and the novels ‘ Reginald Hastings’ and copied from the large ones which were prepared 
‘Darien.’ So terrible a fate, besides, as there is daily for the Executive Committee by Corporals 


too much reason to fear his has been, is cal- | Mack and Gardener, of the Sappers and Miners, 
culated to awe even the most indifferent bystander and hung up at the entrance in the Transept. 


into silence,—how much more to restrain diffuse | 


The last advices from America report that the 
and noisy regret on the part of his literary com- 


splendid Capitol at Washington was in flames at 


perils which were most to be feared in 

and boisterous a sea as the Straits of ates ne 
d ofan anchor. The incident is thus reported 
in the Daily News.—“ During the heavy gale from 
the north on Saturday night and Sunday mornj 

a large Russian schooner, called the Robert 4 
Lange master, bound to Cadiz, from Shields in 
endeavouring to beat down Channel, was obliged 
to bring up. The gale increased in severity, ang 
eventually the vessel drifted, when her anchor got 
hold of what the captain believes to have been the 
sub-marine telegraph. She then held on for some 
time, but her chain not having the strength of the 
electric cable,—a fortunate circumstance, perhaj 
—she lost her anchor and mooring, and went again 
drifting. The master succeeded in getting her into 
the Downs; and receiving assistance from the 
boatmen, she was brought to a secure anchorage.” 
—No interruption, however, has been caused to 
the telegraph. In a few days it will be known 
whether the outer casing of the cable has been 
damaged by the strain,—as in that event the water 
might touch the wires and affect their power. If 
it should turn out that no harm has been done, 
many fears for the future will be set at rest. 

The Church and State Gazette, in commenting on 
some remarks of ours on the absurdity of using 
old Gothic letters in inscriptions and announce- 
ments in “‘ restored” churches, gives the followi 
instance from its own knowledge of this modem 
mania.—‘‘ On the exterior of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Shepherd’s Bush, there is a board professing to 
indicate the hours for the celebration of divine 
service in that pretty edifice. The information thus 
vouchsafed, however, is in the old Gothic letter, 
with some fanciful liberties added thereto at the 
limner's caprice; and the result is, that, while the 
announcement is with difficulty read by many, to 
the majority it is nearly, if not quite, illegible.” 
We are glad to find our contemporary joining in 
the attempt to expose this folly. 

The example of Ipswich is operating favourably 
on the conduct of neighbouring towns. The good 
people of Bury have resolved to establish a muesum. 


rades. In presence of calamities like these words 
and epitaphs are felt to be of no avail.—Mr. 
Warburton, says a correspondent of the Times, 
had been deputed by the Atlantic and Pacific 
Junction Company to come to a friendly under- 
standing with the tribes of Indians who inhabit 


the Isthmus of Darien: — it was also his in- | 


| the moment of departure from New York. The | So much progress has been made towards the re- 
| telegraph had announced that the valuable col- | alization of this object that the form, purpose, site, 
| lection of books made by order of Congress—some | and elevation of the proposed building are fixed. 
| of them extremely rare—was already destroyed; as |The sum estimated as being required for all pur- 
, were also the beautiful and commodious rooms in | poses is 1,5007. The Marquis of Bristol has made 
| which it was arranged. a donation of 100/. towards the fund; a few other 
Mr. G. R. Waterhouse has been appointed to | gifts—including 10/. from the Bishop of London— 
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tention to make himself perfectly acquainted with | the office of Curator of Mineralogy and Geology | have been obtained; and the remainder of the sum 


every paré of those districts, and with whatever | 
referred to their topography, climate, and resources. | 

On Tuesday last, Lord John Russell received 
the deputation from the National School Asso- 
ciation to which we alluded last week. In looking 
over the list of those who composed it, we notice 
particularly the great variety of sects and interests 
there represented. We observe in it the names of 
municipal officers and members of Parliament, 
clerics and laymen—Jews, Quakers, Presbyterians, 
Independents, Unitarians, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Scottish Kirkists,and Churchmen. With 
the sole exception of the Romanists, Lord John 
Russell met as full a representation of the secular 
and religious bodies of Lancashire as could well be 
got together. The reception itself was more than 
usually bland and encouraging. The Minister of 
course refused to commit his government or him- 
self by the expression of a distinct opinion on the 
question at issue. He listened with interest to the 
= the deputation,—and appeared to be par- 
ticularly struck with Mr. Bazley’s remarks on the 
advantages that have already resulted to the 
factory workers from the provisions some years 
ago established by act of parliament in favour of 
their better education in secular things. He 
desired them to persevere in calling public attention 
to the subject, —spoke of the difficulties which have 
hitherto beset educational reformers in their at- 
tempts to induce the House of Commons to listen, 
and of the failure of Sir James Graham’s and of 
Sir Robert Peel’s plans,—and referred to the meagre 
majority of two by which Lord Melbourne carried 
his improvements. While he was evidently anxious 
not to embarrass himself by the premature expres- 
sion of his views,—translated out of the language 
of reserve, equivoque and circumlocution into 


in the British Museum vacant through the death 
of M. Koenigg. There were several candidates for 


named is to be raised in shares. We are glad te 
see such institutions rising up in our busy towns: 


the office,—amongst them Prof. Owen: but the | —especially in such as are also centres of rural 
latter withdrew in favour of Mr. Waterhouse, who | districts. 
has been for several years assistant curator in this} A curious case, having considerable interest for 
department of the Museum. We cannot agree | the lovers of old Italian literature, has just been 
with some of our comtemporaries in saying that | decided by the Sacred Council in Rome. Some of 
we think the Trustees have made a bad selection. | our readers may recollect that about seventeen 
It is not true, as has been insinuated, that Mr. | yearsagotheCount Alberti, thena sub-lieutenant in 
Waterhouse is merely an entomologist. He is | the Roman army, announced to the world that he 
undoubtedly an acute and clever entomologist: | had in his possession many of the unpublished 
—but he is well known also as the author of a| papers of Torquato Tasso, written with the poet’s 
very learned work on the Mammalia. He has | own hand; as also a large collection of documents 
written most ably, too, on the general principles of throwing new light on certain passages of his 
zoology; and his knowledge of the osteology of the | career,—particularly on those which up to that 
higheranimals is very extensive. These studies, with | time had been considered the most mysterious and 
the experience which he has had in the working of | disputable — his first connexion with Alphonse 
the department over which he is now placed, point | d’Este, the proud Duke of Ferrara, and the real 
him out as well adapted to sustain the office with | causes of his imprisonment and liberation. Of 
credit to himself and benefit to the Museum. They | course, the world was somewhat sceptical as to the 
who know what Mr. Waterhouse has sacrificed for | truth of this announcement; and Alberti either 
science will rejoice that he has at last attained a | could not or would not satisfy the doubts of the 
position which will be some compensation for a life | unbelieving by a plain statement of how, when, and 
of useful and important labour. Mr. Waterhouse | by what means these precious papers came into his 
is not a professed mineralogist ; but this depart- | possession. Four years later, however, Candido 
ment of the Museum is of less importance than | Mazzaroni, a bookseller of Ancona, purchased a 
that of palzeontology—to which he has paid much | poriion of them for publication,—and they were 
attention—and which, on account of its rapid de- | given to the world under the title of ‘Interesting 
velopement at the present day, demands more Documents on the Entrance of Torquato Tasso 
attention than the sister science with which it is | into the service of Alphonse d’Este, Duke of Fer- 
connected under the arrangements of the Museum. | rara, and on the Presents he received at that 
The Rev. Mr. Hutton has been elected Principal memorable Period.’ In the following year—that 
of University Hall, in the place of Mr. Clough,— | js, in 1889—Count Alberti sold the remainder 
who resigns, in anticipation of another appoint- | his manuscripts to Signor Giusta, a bookseller of 
ment. Lucca, who published them under the title of ‘The 
The sub-marine telegraph is supposed to have | real Causes of the Imprisonment and Liberation 
experienced during the past week one of those | of Torquato Tasso proved by History and authen- 
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fic Documents.’ Now came the unpleasant part 
of the affair to the noble owner of the mysterious 
ganuscripts. No sooner was this second book 
announced in the papers than Signor Mazzaroni 

t an action against the Count for having 


im fo’ documents and autographs. On 
= ey oe was arrested, and in due time 
Commission was named by the tribunal to examine 
the documents in question. In consequence of the 
slowness which characterizes all judicial proceed- 
ings beyond the Alps, it was not until Sep- 
tember 1844 that this Commission gave its 
opinion, declaring the said documents to be for- 

i Alberti was accordingly condemned to 
geven years’ imprisonment. He appealed against 
the sentence, and demanded that the whole case 
might be re-examined from the beginning. There- 

a second Commission was named, with 
powers; and before this body the Count laid 
the proofs of authenticity which he possessed. He 
to their satisfaction that the manuscripts 
in question had been left by the Abbé Mare- 
antonio to Prince Ottavio Falconieri, from whose 
library they had come to him. The Court admitted 
his evidence, quashed the former sentence, and 
ordered the prisoner to be set at liberty.—The 
ream, however, of the affair is, that the second 
Commission took nearly seven years to arrive at 
this conclusion,—so that the Count’s imprisonment 
had about expired by efflux of time when the 
Sacra Consulta declared it to be unmerited. 


The WINTER COLLECTION of SKETCHES and DRAW- 
INGS, at the Gallery of the Old Water Colour Society, 5, Pall 
Mall E is NUW_OPEN comerrane. amo:gst other im- 
portaat works, CHOICE SPECIMENS by Turner, R.A., Mul- 
feady, R.A., Roberts, It.A., Stanfield, K.A., Webster, R.A.,’Land- 

RA. Hart, K.A., Creswick R.A., John Martin, K.L., Copley 
Fielding, Cattermole, John Lewis Frith, A.R.A., Ward, A.R.A., 
AKA, Leitch, Topham, Hunt, Holland, Lance, Duncan, 
n, Goodall, &c. Open daily from Ten till dusk.— Admission, 
“ SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall Bast. 


PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — LECTURE by 
. Bachhoffuer on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIENTIFIC RE- 
CREATION.—LECTURE by J. H. Pepper, Esq.. on WARD'S 
YEW SUBMARINE LAN boLECTURE by GEORGE BAR- 
KER, Esq., on the BALLAD MUSIC of ENGLAND, illustrated 
dy a Selection from Shakspeare’s Songs, on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Priday Evenings, at Eight o’clock.—NU MEROUS PRIZE 
MODELS, WOKKS of ART, &c., from the Great Exhibition. 
ined by Mr. Crispe.—OPTICAL EFFECTS in DISSULVING 
VIEWS, MICROSCOPE, CHROMATRUPE, &c.—DIVER and 
DIVING BELL, &c. &c.— Admission, 1s. ; Schools and Children 
ander ten years of age, Half-price —Open daily from Eleven till 
Five, and every evening, except Saturday, from Seven till half- 
past Ten. a 
PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—ANNUAL SUB- 
, HOLDERS of FAMILY T .ETS. - 
READING ROOMS, 5, Cavendish Square, 
are invited to inspect the VALUABLE DEPUSITS from the 
GREAT EXHIBITION, just added, to many of which Medals 
ve been award 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

SoceTy or ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 8.— Mr. Payne 
Collier, V.P. in the chair.—The Rev. E. Kell of 
Newport, Isle of Wight, and Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
were elected Fellows.— Mr. Hawkins, of the 
British Museum, exhibited an extensive variety of 
silver Tunisian ornaments of dress. These were 
comparatively modern; but they were curious be- 
cause they afforded important illustrations of Livo- 
nian antiquities discovered some years ago, which 
had been buried for seven or eight centuries. The 
chains, plates, amulets, fibule, &c., of the two 
periods exactly correspond in material as well as 
mm manufacture; and strongly tend to prove an 
intimate connexion between the inhabitants of the 
shores of the Baltic and those of the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean in the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury. The Livonian relics are already in the 
British Museum, and by means of these Tunisian 
nal ornaments the illustration of them is much 

ted if not completed; but it was said in the 
toom, that the Trustees had declined the purchase 
of the latter, notwithstanding the imperfectness of 
their collections of this kind, and notwithstanding 
the recent application of a portion of the building 
tomedieval antiquities. There is most likely some 
mistake on the point,—for we can hardly believe 

t the Trustees would neglect such an oppor- 
- Mr. Hawkins accompanied the exhibition 
bya paper explanatory of the objects, and parti- 





cularly of their relation to the Livonian antiquities. 
We apprehend that the ornamentation on some of 
the Tunisian brooches, bracelets, &c. was produced 
by casting,—not merely by punching tools and 
chisels, as Mr. Hawkins was disposed to think. 
They were further elucidated by drawings, and by 
some highly valuable middle-age relics from Ireland 
and Scotland in the museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries.—An important historical communi- 
cation by the Astronomer Royal was read. It 
was on the first visit of Julius Cesar to Britain; 
and the questions raised and discussed related to 
the places from which he embarked on the opposite 
shore of Gaul and at which he arrived in England. 
The subject naturally divided itself into two por- 
tions; and the first only, on the point of embar- 
kation, was discussed this evening,—the conclusion 
of the paper having been reserved to the next 
meeting. 


BoranicaL.—Wov. 5.—A. Henfrey, Esq., V.P. 
in the chair.—The chairman exhibited German 
specimens of Equisetum inundatum, Lasch, con- 
sidered by German botanists as a hybrid between 
£. limosum and E. arvense.—Mr. I. T. Syme read 
a notice of Sparganium natuns, L. Fr., which he 
considered distinct from S. minimum, ‘‘ Bauh” Fr., 
the plant commonly called by the former name. 
He remarked that Mr. Babington’s descriptions of 
these two plants, in the third edition of the 
‘Manual of British Botany,’ pointed out the dis- 
tinctive characters of each so clearly, that there 
was nothing of importance left to notice. He 
stated that he had seen the plants growing in 
several places in Braemar, in the Loch of Drum, 
Aberdeenshire, and near the Spittal of Glenshee, 
in Perthshire ; he had also seen specimens collected 
by Mr. H. C. Watson in Inverness-shire, and on 
Purbright Common, Surrey, and some dated 1808, 
which had been gathered by the Rev. D. Fleming, 
in Featholand Lake, North Mavine, in the main- 
land of Zetland. Mr. Syme presented a set of 
specimens to the Herbarium of the Society. 





Microscopicat.—Dec. 31.—Dr. Lankester in 
the chair.—J. E. Howard, Esq. was elected a 
Member.—Mr. Busk read a paper from Mr. T. 
Huxley ‘ On the Structure of Lacinularia socialis.’ 
This animal belonging to the family Rotifera had 
been found by the author in great abundance in 
the river at Maidstone, in Kent. Its minute 
anatomy was detailed,—and the fact of its having 
two kinds of reproductive bodies was pointed out. 
One of these were ordinary ova,—the other bodies 
were twice the size, and partook of the character of 
gemma. On several points of structure the author 
differed from the observations made by Ehrenberg ; 
and in conclusion he made some remarks on the 
position of the Rotifera in zoological classification. 
He placed them in a group called Anneloid, which 
embraced the Annelida, Echinodermata and Tre- 
matoda. A discussion followed :—in which Mr. 
Busk and Dr. Carpenter took part. The paper was 
illustrated by a large number of drawings.— Mr. 
Blenkin presented specimens of Red Snow brought 
from the North Pole by Capt. Ommanney.—Speci- 
mens were exhibited of species of Zoophytes pos- 
sessed of the bird’s head process, in which the 
beak of these processes was seen holding a small 
worm :—leading to the inference that the object of 
this organ was the prehension of small animals, 
either for food or for convenience. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
British Architects, 8 
Geographical, half-past 8. , 
Ryze Kevetion, half-past 7.—*On the Age of the Obelisk 

found at Nimrud,’ by Dr. Grotefend ; I ted by 
Dr. Lee.—* On Assyrian Chronology and History,” by Mr. 


Moy. 


Tuxs. 





Sharpe. 
Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business, 


Civil Engineers, 8.— Alluvial Formations, and 
the Local Changes of the South-Eastern Coast of —- 
Second Section,—from Beachy Head to Portland,’ 

y Mr. J. B. Redman. . 
f Arts, 8 —‘ On Substances used as Food,’ by Dr. 





y Fund, 3. 
ia ical, half-past §.— ‘On the Ethnography of 
rah and Adampe (West Coast of Africa), by W._F. 
Daniel. M D. 
Tuurs. futiquaste. 8. 
— Royal, half-past 8. 
Sar. Medical, 8% % 








PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Peterborough, Jan. 5. 

Tue following very successful result of my ex- 
periments to coat the surface of glass with a perfect 
iodide of silver may perhaps not be unworthy of 
insertion in your excellent journal. 

1. Cover the surface of a clean plate of glass 
with albumen—the method is well unders by 
all good photographers. Let it dry spontaneously. 

2. Immerse the plate in the following solution : 
nitrate of silver 80 grains ; alcohol 2 ounces ; dis- 
tilled water 2 ounces, This will late the 
albumen, and at the same time charge it with 
nitrate of silver. 

3. It must then be thoroughly washed in rain 
water—this is to get rid of the nitrate of silver 
which lies on the surface of the albumen. 

4. Immerse the plate thus well washed in a solu- 
tion of iodide of potassium, 400 grains to the pint. 

5. Again wash the plate thoroughly in rain 
water, and let it dry. 

The glass plate is now beautifully coated with 
albumen charged with pure iodide of silver. I 
confidently believe that this plate may be made very 
sensitive by the use of the protosulphate of iron, 
instead of gallic acid, long since recommended by 
Mr. Hunt. Should the protosulphate of iron not 
make the plate sufficiently sensitive, recourse may 
be had to the proto-iodide of iron. I am, &c. 

F. A. 8S. MARSHALL. 


The Proto-nitrate of Iron in Photography. 

The letters of Mr. Fox Talbot and Dr. Woods 
which have appeared in the Atheneum give a par- 
ticular prominence to prot-iodide of iron as a pho- 
tographic agent of extraordinary sensitiveness. 
Permit me, however, to point out the chemical 
fact, that it is in reality the proto-nitrate of iron to 
which this property belongs. Some months ago 
I addressed a communication to your journal calling 
the attention of philosophers to this new and re- 
markable proto-salt of iron as giving promise of 
great utility, and as likely to lead to a process in 
which the act of developement would no longer 
be necessary. That communication embodied the 
results of a most prolonged series of experiments 
on the catalysotype of Dr. Woods,—and it was 
there stated that in truth the catalysotype process 
was dependent on this combination of iron. 
The essentials of Dr. Woods’s process are prot- 
iodide of iron and nitrate of silver,—the chemical 
result of a combination of these two preparations 
is the production of a proto-nitrate of iron and an 
iodide of silver. It is therefore manifestly incor- 
rect to regard, as an unobservant reader — 
do, the iodide of iron, as such, as a photographic 
agent at all,—since the moment the wash of nitrate 
of silver is applied its decomposition takes place. 
You will observe, I do not for an instant consider 
that either of the writers in question so re it; 
all that I am anxious to show is the fact that the 
proto-nitrate of iron is the true photographic agency 
in the catalysotype of Dr. Woods and in the am- 
phytype (so called) of Mr. Talbot. 

I have used the proto-nitrate of iron in combina- 
tion with nitrate of silver with no other ingre- 
dient, and obtained an extremely sensitive pho- 
tographic surface. But I found a better result by 
employing Mr. Talbot’s iodized paper :—occasion- 
ally I have obtained almost instantaneous pictures 
by this means. Whilst I regard therefore the 
processes in question as dependent for their sensi- 
tiveness on this salt—the proto-nitrate of iron, I 
admit that the best results are attainable when 
it is employed in combination (of course not che- 
mical combination) with iodide of silver. And it 
appears not improbable that the marvellous sensi- 
tiveness obtained by Mr. Talbot is due to that 
peculiarly unsettled phase of chemical.constitution 
manifested on the fresh production of some new 
compounds. Thus, it may be imagined that the 
proto-nitrate of iron when newly formed is far more 
sensitive than after the lapse of an hour,—I believe, 
in fact, that I have repeatedly had practical evi- 
dence of it. You will observe that Mr. Talbot 
immediately after producing the decomposition im 
great part of his prot-iodide of iron by the bath of 
nitrate of silver, places the plate in the camera, 
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and the light consequently falls on the surface 
while the compounds are in part at least in a tran- 
sitional condition. I regret in some degree that 
my professional pursuits oppose for the present a 
more careful examination of the properties in pho- 
tography of this salt of iron. 

I am happy to say, however, that the attention 
which I desired to direct to the proto-nitrate of 
iron is being drawn to it,—and it has been greatly 
used and with much success as a developing agency, 
for which its chemical characters render it pecu- 
liarly adapted. I still expect the period when at 
least in the Talbotype process (speaking generically 
as of a water process and involving the use of 
nitrate of silver) the necessity for developing the 
picture will have ceased to exist.—I am, &c. 

Rosert ELLs. 





Screntiric Gossrp.—In a letter from India, dated 
Patna, Nov. 9,1851, Mr. Muller has communicated 
some very interesting particulars relative to his pho- 

phic process, thefirst account of which we pub- 
lished in our number for the 22nd of November. He 
gives the following as his most recent improvement 
in manipulation. ‘‘ Plain paper is floated on a 
bath of aceto-nitrate of silver prepared of 25 grains 
of nitrate of silver, 1 fluid ounce of water, 60 
minims of strong acetic acid. When well moist- 
ened on one side, the paper is removed and lightly 
dried with blotting paper. It is then placed with 
the prepared side downwards on the surface of a 
bath of hydriodate of iron (8 grains of the iodide in 
1 ounce of water). It is not allowed to remain on 
this solution, for if this were the case it would be- 
come almost insensitive. The silvered surface must 
be simply moistened with the hydriodate,—the ob- 
ject being to get a minimum quantity of it diffused 
equally over the silvered surface. The photo- 
grapher accustomed to delicacy of manipulation 
will find no difficulty in this. While still wet the 
paper is placed upon a glass (face downwards), and 
exposed in the camera for periods varying from 
10 to 60 seconds according to circumstances. In 
“sunshine, and when the object to be copied is 
bright, 5 seconds in this climate is sufficient. Ex- 
cellent portraits are obtained in shade in 30 seconds 
—60 seconds is the maximum period of exposure.” 
The picture is removed from the camera, and 
allowed to develope itself spontaneously in the 
dark,—then soaked in water, and fixed in the usual 
manner with the hyposulphite of soda. 





FINE ARTS 


The Essential Character of Painting ; fownded and 
explained on the Principles involved in the Works 
of the most eminent Masters of that Art: a Clue 
for reflective Artists and cultivated Amateurs.— 
[Das Wesen der Malerei, &c.] By M. Unger. 
Leipzig, Schultze ; London, Williams & Norgate. 

Tuis treatise, by a painter far gone in the meta- 

physics of his art, is intended to teach, by the 

developement of its principles through its great- 
est performances, the way to true excellence :— 
from which the moderns in general are declared 
to have deviated. His first position is, that the 
period of unconscious production, during which 
Genius, under happy circumstances, creates, by a 
certain divine instinct, the works in which Science 
afterwards finds its rules and sees its highest 
demands anticipated,—is gone, and cannot now 
be recalled. What was then accomplished by 
genial insight, and a natural sense of the True 
and Beautiful, must now be recovered by system- 
atic thought ; and science alone can acquire what 
inspiration once gave. He attempts, therefore, to 
seize, by the force of reflection and analysis, on 
the vital conditions of Pictorial Art,—to define 
them in exact philosophic terms; and from these 
to frame a system by which the artist may learn 
what to seek and what to shun in the pursuit of 
his calling. The result is, a book written with 
studious pains, and requiring both industry and 
intelligence in the reader who desires to under- 
stand it. The endeavour to fix the philosophic 
grounds of Art has led to most recondite pro- 
cesses :— in order to reduce his ideas to verbal 
expression, the author employs abstractions as 
strange and a terminology as abstruse as any that 





puzzle the metaphysical student. Of this last, we 
may truly say what he observes of his method in 
general,—that the present race of artists are by 
no means advanced to the level on which it moves. 
It is so written, indeed, that in order to any fair 
comprehension of the text, the reader must already 
have been trained in the use of scientific language, 
to follow out the most arbitrary forms of Ideology, 
—on a subject to which, from its very nature, no 
verbal definition whatever can give more than 
partial or figurative expression. 

The difficulties, therefore, in the way of any 
general reception of this book are many. It is, 
indeed, addressed to two classes of readers only : 
to the “reflective artist” and the ‘cultivated 
amateur.” By both of these the premises ad- 
vanced may be found disputable at various 
points and for different reasons. And, proceeding 
from axioms to expositions, the practical artist, 
however “ reflective” he may be, will be apt to 
feel himself bewildered rather than instructed by 
a mode of treatment which throws him far into 
the region of mental abstractions. The ‘‘ama- 
teur,” though ‘‘cultivated” enough to be more 
familiar with the method, will fare no better than 
the artist. To say nothing of a disqualification 
to be noticed presently, he will, if conscious of 
the duty of attaching distinct ideas to the words 
which he repeats, be inclined to confess that, on a 
subject like this,—above all, with a method like 
the author’s,—verbal processes fail to convey any 
certain impression to his mind. 

It was wisely said by Temple that systems of 
poetics may teach how to avoid bad faults, but 
will never produce a good poem. If the insuffi- 
ciency of didactic method be seen in this field, 
where both essence and accident, the rule and its 
examples, own a common mode of representation, 
and run within the same circle,—it must be still 
more apparent where language is tasked to describe 
the formal being of arts that use totally different 
symbols,—address themselves primarily to senses 
for which words are no substitute,—and, as essen- 
tially complete in their peculiar sphere, cannot 
be fully brought within the bounds of another. 
Herein lies one prime defect of all essays on the 
arcana of Painting or of Music. The very common- 
est properties of these arts lie beyond the strict 
command of language. Their immediate impres- 
sions on eye or ear bear no universally certain equi- 
valent in the mind,—and all that critical speech 
can do in bringing them to judgment is but a kind 
of weak execution in effigy,—where the figures, 
brought in by convention, give no positive image 
whatever of the original. This condition must 
ever make esthetic essays on Music or on Painting 
vague and tedious,—except in cases where some 
living sense can be given to the text by direct re- 
presentations of the arts in question. It becomes, 
however, most fatal when the object is to dive into 
the inmost sources of production ; to fix the laws 
by which the spiritual genesis is determined to its 
sensible creations,—to mark the lines which sepa- 
rate false from true expression, —to show the course 
in which genial invention advances, where the 
spurious and morbid creep in,—in a word, where 
the object is, to deliver a true and definite Science 
of Art. We say a true science,—meaning one that 
shall be sure, lucid, and fruitful. Of such as please 
some ingenious fancies, but can beget nothing but 
shadows—words upon words—it may be easy to 
compose systems in abundance—with the help of 
rhetoric, pointed, as the case may be, with meta- 
physic or with technical jargon. But whoever, 
honestly seeking more than showy phrases, would 
obtain real insight, and secure its results in a de- 
finite shape, for the effectual guidance of others, 
will find the double hardship of his enterprise. If 
he can entirely satisfy himself that he has seized 
the abstractions he pursues,—that he can trace 
their veins surely through all the composite forms 
of his art,—this is but the first part of his task. 
How shall he reduce his perceptions to a scheme 
for general use, where the conditions that define 
and apply them are dependent on the criterion of 
sense— where every term can have but a figurative 
relation to its subject, and distinctions and modes 








On this view of the cAse,—supposing alway, 
that essays on the conception of Art can wast 
themselves productive, —they might fall with 
promise within the range of living speech sae 
menting in the immediate presence of the an 
itself; where the teacher can supply the defect of 
verbal terms by direct appeals to the perceptions 
of sense,—and may often make his interpretation 
clear by pointing to the very thing which phraseg 
alone would obscurely describe. Here, if ev 
notions of the spirit of Art may be communicated 
by the teacher to the understanding of the tay ht. 
But in a book,—where words alone are ¢ 
with impressions, often of the subtlest kind, the sole 
test of which belongs to actual vision, —the Process 
is too vague to be profitable. The teacher ma 
know what he means; but there is no certain’ 
a $ any one of his readers will attach his meani 
to the metaphors and figures in which j 
uttered. : ——s 
This objection has been undesignedly confirmed 
by what Herr Unger, as an adept in Art, describes 
as the absolute condition of competence to deal 
with it. ‘‘Neither the philosopher,” he says, “nor 
the student of the history of Art, still less the so. 
called bel-esprit, can be qualified to criticize and 
illustrate Plastic art or its productions. That im 
dispensable science of Art which grounds the judg. 
ment of the Beautiful in a recognition of deter- 
minate causes, can be attained only where the re. 
lation of the phenomenon to the critic has first 
been established by practical exercise of the art, in 
such a measure as will enable him to understand 
the precise terminology of visible expression, which 
extends to the most recondite niceties of essential 
and definite properties.” Without further quota- 
tion of remarks conceived in this difficult style,— 
we may state that their final result is, to declare 
that a proficient in painting is the only writer fit 
to interpret its design, or to expound its virtual 
laws for any truly scientific purpose. Now, in 
order to arrive at this ground, we must first get 
over a difficulty which the dictum raises in 
to all but professional readers of the book ie 
if not to the entire idea of any such treatise. If 
intelligence of the essentials of Art, with whatever 
aids of study and ocular inspection, be forbidden 
to all but the practical judge, so that no eye but 
his can fully discriminate and discern visible 
features of style, handling, expression, and so forth 
—in works actually present to view,—how, then, 
can it be possible for the teacher to convey to 
these unqualified minds, by metaphors of language, 
his perception of such qualities—which he only 
imparts at second hand? What is there to favour 
the more difficult process, of translating the verbal 
symbols of expression for properties which, it is 
said, even when in contact with the senses, can be 
correctly known only by the professional eye? It 
would be absurd to suppose that description in 
words only could impart clear perceptions in 4 
case where visual impressions—in an art the cha- 
racters of which are traced by sight—are apt to be 
misunderstood by all who have not the talisman of 
practical training. The conclusion must be, that 
the ‘cultivated Friends of Art,” to whom Herr 
Unger offers his book, can derive from him no 
certain view of Art through the imperfect medium 
of a language not its own,—if, as he assures them, 
they are not able of themselves to see the finer 
qualities of its productions when presented in 
perfection to the sense which they properly address. 
The author might object to a conclusion 80 ex- 
tensive; for, though it lies in his own premises, it 
would stultify the design of his entire book. | 
however limited, it must remain as a condition, 
which affects the value of treatises on what are 
termed the esthetics of Painting, as manuals 
the guidance of the artist in the higher walks of 
his calling. In its purely technical parts, useful 
knowledge may be taught in systematic rules; 
and even on more advanced points—such as de- 
sign, composition, expression, and so forth—cer- 
tain general principles proper to the painter's art 
as such, may be better remembered when et 
forced in writing. Not, indeed, that these or any 
other external influences can much avail either 





expressed by one organ are only reached through 
the operations of another ? 


form or to direct the genius which alone commands 
great success ; any more than the ‘Poetics’ of Ar 
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could make another Iliad. There may, 
however, be lines drawn and materials suggested 
whereupon the able learner may begin his work in 
the right way and on suitable objects. But when 
the system proceeds from universals to particulars, 
or from the rudiments to the refinements of Art, 
_still more when, as in the work before us, the 
exemplification of principles, criticism on style, 
and judgments on all minor points of execution 
are to be proved in detail, by reference to the 
+ masters,—whose pictures are described, and 
or geen, —the helplessness of the method then 
ws apparent, and language sensibly fails in the 
gxecution of the task. It inevitably becomes 
vague, metaphorical and remote where the 
subject most requires precision, closeness and cer- 
in the terms. The phrases in which the 
qitic attempts to clothe his perceptions must be 
felt by himself to be but distant approximations ; 
what will be their effect on readers, who must take 
their idea of the objects—present to his mental 
7, but unseen by theirs—from such uncertain 
ows? 

Where to this inherent difficulty of the subject 
is added the accident of obscurity in the writer,— 
whose strange words and puzzling abstractions 
betray not only the intangible quality of his theme, 
lutalso some want of skill in philosophic language, 
—it may well be age to the critic, warned 
ashe is by the author of his incompetence, to re- 
frain from discussing in a summary way the parti- 
galars of a system which is not very tractable in its 
entire compass. It will, however, be proper to 
state what we understand as the basis of the code, 
—aground the solidity of which may be allowed 

those even who confess themselves unable to 
take firm hold of the conclusions raised upon it, 
or to see more than an arbitrary and vague process 
in many instances of their application to known 
masterpieces. 

Painting—we are told—like every other of the 
free Arts, is an embodiment of the universal or 
ideal in the particular material element with which 
ithas to deal. From hence it derives a special 
mode of representation ; which consists not in merely 
imitating the actual, nor in imaginary reflections 
of the purely notional, but which impresses on 
the forms of natural objects a tone and character 
of something which the mind conceives of their 
esential and spiritual type,—which is the true 
“Beautiful” of Art. Its proper expression, there- 
fore, must be sought, as to its general tendency, 
in characters that awaken the spiritual as opposed 
tothe animal perceptions : as to its executive part, 
it must substantially reproduce, rather than mimic 
nature. The beauty which it embodies must raise 
the mind to pure conceptions, not allure it to earth 
by exciting the senses. In order to this, it must 
never forget its peculiar function ; which is, to pro- 
ject on the illuminated sphere of Art a virtual 
image of the material thing depicted,—not to re- 
peat a positive identity. Representation, therefore, 
ina certain heightened form, not deceptive imita- 
tion, is its province. In proportion as the one is 
kept in view, with regard to the symbolic bias of 
true Art, will its productions, in design as in the 
smallest detail, tend upwards and towards per- 
fection, With the first steps on the other side 
begins the downward way, leading to error and 
beverty in design, to extravagance or weakness in 
manual execution. The first was the way which 
the great masters, whether consciously or instinc- 
tively, followed ; deviation into the second was 
the signal of decline in art,—and it is to this 
tay misleading too many of its actual professors. 
The exemplification of the opposite principles and 

their respective effects is pursued in detail 
through the chief works of all who have excelled in 
the several kinds of painting; with more sum- 
Mary notices of some of the moderns, as examples 

error, These are all German or French ;—of 
English painters either Herr Unger knows nothing, 
or he egar them as not worth notice. Wilkie, 
alone, is slightly and slightingly mentioned. 

In conclusion, it must again be stated, that the 
“siruse style in which the book is written will 

its chance of effecting the author’s pur- 
bse—the erection, namely, on a base of abstract 


works of the same high character which distin- 
guished those inspired by the genius of the Old 
Masters. But far beyond this lies the doubt whe- 
ther any book, however able and luminous, can 
bring this result to pass by philosophic methods. 
We hold, with Goethe’s epigram,— 

To sow the world with growing life, your sagest theories 
Are impotent: no work of Art can ever thus arise. 

All creations of genius are organic. When 
science shall have discovered the secret of pro- 
ducing life—and not until then,—it may be hoped 
that the force of analysis and definition will raise 
a new generation of Rembrandts and Raphaels. 





Finz-Art Gossrp.—Mr. Charles Turner, the 
mezzotint engraver, has written to us on the sub- 
ject of his old friend Mr. Turner, the painter— 
whose friendship he is known to have enjoyed from 
his very boyhood. In speaking of the works of 
our great landscape painter, one picture, Mr. Turner 
observes, is generally omitted,—this is, the ‘Ship- 
wreck with Boats enfleavouring to save the Crew,’ 
an early performance, painted for Sir John 
Leicester, and engraved in 1807 by Mr. Charles 
Turner. It was never exhibited at the Royal 
Academy.—Another point to which Mr. Turner 
directs our attention is, the unwillingness of his 
friend to allow his portrait to be taken. . ‘‘He never 
would sit for his portrait,” Mr. Turner writes; 
‘‘but having a great regard for him, I made on 
many occasions certain memoranda of his features, 
and Iam now proud to say I have a small half- 
length which I believe to be the only likeness of 
him.”—Mr. Turner, oddly enough, has fallen into 
the same error as some of our contemporaries on 
the subject of the portraiture of his friend. A 
very good engraved likeness of Mr. J. M. W. 
Turner will be found among Dance’s clever series 
of heads :—so that, the face of the painter would be 
preserved for posterity even without the aid of Mr. 
Charles Turner’s pencil. We shall be glad, how- 
ever, to see engraved the friendly portrait which 
Mr. Turner has thus stealthily taken,—and, as we 
hear, with skill and accuracy. Not that Turner’s 
face conveyed the least indication of the mind 
within. It was a face as dull as that of the Author 
of ‘ The Seasons’:—but Thomson’s countenance kin- 
dled in conversation,—Turner’s did ngt. Let us 
add,—the look of Turner is admirably preserved in 
a pencil sketch from the facile hand of Mr. Maclise. 

From Vienna it is stated that the Emperor has 
ordered a monument of Metastasio to be erected 
in that city,—where the poet d the greatest 
part of his life, and composed all his works. Me- 
tastasio, it will be remembered, was attached to 
the court of Austria in quality of Imperial poet. 
—The execution of the monument has been en- 
trusted to M. Lucciardi,—a young German 
sculptor now in Rome. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





MUSICAL UNION, 18%.—The Meetings of the present Season 
will commence on TUESDAY after Easter week, April 20, The 
Record of 1851 has been sent to Members. Parties of three or 
more wishing to subscribe to the WINTER EVENINGS—to 
commence on THURSDAY, the 29th—can secure places, on early 
lication to the Di These Entertainments will be con- 
ducted in the same social spirit as the Musical Union, with a 
variety of Instrumental Music, performed by the best Artists. 
Prospectuses to be had of Cramer & Co., and all principal Music- 
sellers.— Fifty Admissions for the Series, at One Guinea each, will 
be ed for Artists of Distinction—No Free Admissions, 
J. ELLA, Director. 





reserv ‘ 
except to Literary Men, will be given. 





MR. AGUILAR’S FIRST SOIREE of CLASSICAL PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIC from the Works of Beethoven will take place 
on TUESDAY, January 13, at the Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen 
Anne Str to commence at half-past Eight o’clock.— Pro- 
gramme: Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3.—Song, Sonata, Piano and Violin, 
Op. 30, No. 1.—Song, Sonata, “The ee Bagatelles. 
Mr. Aguilar will be assisted by Miss Ursula Barclay and Herr 
Jansa. — Single Tickets, 10s. 6d. Subeeristion to the Series, 
or Tickets to admit Three, 21s., to be had of Mr. Aguilar, 68, Upper 
Norton Street, aud at all the Music Publishers. 





MR. HENRY NICHOLLS'’S READINGS of SHAKSPEARE. 
—On MONDAY, January 19, ‘ Othello,’ at the STORE STREET 
HALL. Admission, 1s. and 28, Commence at Eight.—At the 
following Institutes: — GRAVESEND, 13th; ASHFORD, i4th 
and 15th ; STORE STREET HALL, 19th; COLCHESTER, 2ist; 
DUBLIN, 26th, February 2nd, 9tb, 16th: BELFAST, 27th, 28th, 
30th ; WEXFORD, February 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th.— Communica- 
tions, 16, Howard Street, Strand. 





LONDON THURSDAY CONCERTS, EXETER HALL.— 
i ss attending these 
Concerts, the T take place NEXT 
THURSDAY EVENING.— Full porticulars will be duly an- 
d.—Admissi 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s.; Stalls (num- 

bered), 48, 











Panciples, of a school of Painting fit to produce 





THE LATE FIRE AT COLLAKD’S.—A GRAND EVEN- 
ING CONCERT will be given at the Hanover be my Roo 
on FRIDAY, the 16th instant, for the BENEFIT of the WORK: 
MEN who lost their Tools at the late calamitous Conflagration ; 
F Artistes have kindly volunteered 
to assist :— V ocalists—Mesdames Birch, E. Birch, Ursula Barclay, 
Dolby and F. Lablache; Messrs. Hobbs, Manvers. Wrighton, 
Benson, Whitworth and 'F. Lablache. Instrumentalists— Piano: 
forte, Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Osborne, Sloper, and Székely ; 
Harp. Mr. J. B. Chatterton ; Concertina, Mr. G. Case; Violins 
Mr. Blagrove; Violoncello, Mr. Lucas ; Contra Basso, Mr. Howell. 
Conductor, Mr, Frank Mori.—Further information can be 
ined at Messrs. Collards’, 26, Cheapside; and of Mr. Robert W. 
Ollivier, 19, Old Bond St Piccadilly (who has kindly under- 
taken the arrangements of the Concert). Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
Tickets for the Room, 78.; Tickets for the Orchestra, 5a. Dona- 
tions will be thankfully received by Mr. Geo. Murphy, Hon. 
Treasurer; Mr. W. H. Ollivier, Hon. Sec.; at Messrs. Collards’ 
Establishments, 26, Cheapside, and Oval Koad, Camden Town ; 
and also at the grace Music Warehouses, where Tickets for 
the Concert may likewise be obtained. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Concerto, in D Minor, for the Pianoforte, with 
full Orchestra, dc. By E. Silas, Op. 13.—The 
desire for new forms in musical composition, so 
importunately manifest at the present time, may 
be ascribed partly to the appetite for novelty,—but 
in part, too, we fear, to the difficulty of producing 
anything which is really new. In any event, since 
the day when Weber’s ‘Concert Stiick’ was ac- 
cepted no permanent addition has been made to 
the pattern of the pianoforte Concerto. The inge- 
nious attempts of M. Moscheles in his ‘Concerto 
Fantastique’ and ‘Concerto Pastorale’ have not 
‘put out of court” his earlier and more formal 
Concertos in E flat and E major, G minor and c 
major. In the two model specimens left by Men- 
deissohn, the peculiarities of impromptu cadenzas 
at the commencement, and of phrases linking the 
several movements one to the other (the latter a 
device by no means to be accredited unques- 
tionably), were such as had been indicated by 
Beethoven. We have heard of two great at- 
tempts at new forms for the Concerto made by 
Dr. Liszt; but these have not been given to 
the public as yet, and when published, we appre- 
hend, they must remain a dead letter among 
the pianists, since no one save their composer may 
hope to play them. This preamble leads us to the 
conclusion, that the partial success of M. Silas in 
the attempt before us—to produce a Concerto in a 
new form must rot be considered as decisive of 
his skill or his invention as a pianoforte writer. 
The division of his Concerto is in this wise.—A fter 
a couple of pages of cadenza—in D minor,—a la 
and graceful andante melody, of sixteen bars length, 
in D major common time, is given alternately by 
orchestra and solo player ;—this, with slight admis- 
sion of episodical matter, and no second subject, 
being repeated with embroideries and entrance- 
ments throughout the thirteen pages of the first 
movement. The subject, we repeat, is pompous 
and pleasing; but the effect of the whole, so far as we 
can judge, is that of invitation forwards without any 
point being reached; the impression produced being 
neither that of a prelude, nor of a substantive 
movement,—nor of a song without words, in which 
repetition of the tune is to make the charm.—The 
second movement is fourteen pages of scherzo alle- 
gro molto vivace in 3 tempo, G major. In this, 
again, the subject is a subject,—no mean praise 
now-a-days; though less piquant and playful than 
its author meant it to be. What may be called the 
trio (the five pages 19 to 23) is objectionable on the 
score of monotony; the same figure, which is one 
of rather a satiating rhythm, being repeated forty 
times and more :—an easy manner of writing, this, 
for any one who can modulate! After this scherzo, 
two pages of cadenza, embodying some of the lead- 
ing phrases of the first andante, lead into the final 
allegro vivace, in D minor § tempo. Here, again, 
the leading motivo, and what may be called the 
second subject (p. 34), are distinct rather than 
effective. The solo (marked Letter K, p. 33), is 
lean, bald and unmeaning, in its attempt to be 
simple and speaking. In pp. 48, 49, a certain 
grandeur and climax in the orchestral phrases must 
be commended; but this is hardly borne out by 
the coda for the solo instrument, which in such a 
position should predominate, whether as expound- 
ing the leading ideas of the movement or as dis- 

laying the executive brilliancy of the performer. 
f there be a mezzo-termine betwixt the manners of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn in the Concerto and 
that of Hummel, M. Silas has not yet found it: 
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since this essay, clever as it is and full of merit, 
cannot claim first rank either as a composition or 
as a piece of display. The distribution of stately 
and sprightly, of slow and rapid music in the Con- 
certo, is more eccentric than felicitous,—while the 
finger- are neither very original nor sur- 
passingly brilliant. To sum up, M. Silas has still 
a way of his own to find; but we fancy that he 
may—and hope that he will—find it,—if he be not 
led astray by a determination to be sublime or pecu- 
liar before sublimity and peculiarity come in the 
natural growth of nature. For one genius who 
leaps at once to invention there are twenty who 
perfect and mature the same by experiment. 





Puncn’s PLayHouse.—On Monday, a little piece 
entitled ‘My Sister from India,’ by Mr. Charles 
Selby, was produced at this house, for the purpose 
of Mrs. Selby’s re-appearance, after an absence of 
many years, on the stage. The part combines the 
Nisbett “fast lady” with the ordinary stage old 
woman :—the heroine being a person of military 
habits and despotic disposition. She lives in a per- 
petual tempest,—always in battle and ever aiming 
at victory. These characteristics are also embodied 
in a song which Mrs. Selby chants and speaks in 
a humorous and effective style.—Altogether, this 
Lady’s re-appearance takes place under favourable 
circumstances, and promises well. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 








Carnival Music in Italy. 

Tue following communication from a Correspon- 
dent in Naples bears out and continues the accounts 
of the depressed state of theatrical music in Italy 
sent home by our tourists in the course of last 
autumn. 


“Our programme for the Carnival is by no 
means inviting. acini was, and still is, to give 
a new opera,—and a second new opera was given 
a few evenings since by a new hand. This was 
‘ Eufemia di Napoli,’ by Signor Moscuzza. The 
kindest thing is, to say nothing about it. The 
singers are not good,—with the exception of the 
basso, De’ Bassini, who does everything well. His 
acting is such as one seldom meets with on the 
lyric stage, and he may now be said to be in his 
prime both in art and in voice. Our prime donne 
are unworthy of the theatre. People, indeed, now go 
to San Carlo solely to see the ballet, or rather the 
Ferraris. I can give you no idea of the enthusiasm 
which this lady createsevery night :—every one here 
being satisfied that a more poetical or graceful 
artiste has never favoured the boards of San Carlo. 
From these brief notices of Naples I pass on to 
Rome. The enthusiasm for the tenor Baucardé is 
on the increase :—his last success has been in 
Rubini’s favourite part in ‘Il Pirata.’ He is en- 
gaged for the coming Carnival at Turin. 

usical friends who have just arrived from Milan 
confirm your correspondent’s sad accounts of the 
tristezza of the theatres; which are now filled with 
Austriansonly,—the Milanese being too poorand too 
unhappy to interest themselves much about music. 
All that I learn about La Scala is, that during the 
Carnival, besides ‘ Luisa Miller,’ ‘Macbeth’ will be 
represented, with the assistance of Gruitz(?) and 
the barytone Fiori. The new opera about to 
appear from the pen of the Maestro Lauro Rossi 
is to be entitled ‘Le Sabine.’ The theatre of 
Santa Radegonda will be opened also during the 
Carnival with the ‘Tancredi’ of the Maestro 
Peri. ‘Il Giuramento’ will be given as a second 
opera,—the third will be the ‘ Barbiere,’ ever fair 
and ever young.—At Venice, the theatre of the 
Fenice will open with the ‘Semiramide’ of Rossini. 
At the Teatro Apollo will be produced, besides 
‘Nabucco,’ ‘I Lombardi,’—thirdly, the ‘ Duchessa 
della Valliere’ written expressly for it by the 
young composer Francesco Patrocini, a pupil of 
Mercadante. Signora Rebussini is to be the prima 
donna assoluta, Signor Coliva primo baritono, Signor 
Malmignatti basso profondo.—Something more bril- 
liant is my news from Turin, if we may dare trust 
the reports of the musical journals. ‘On the 
evening of the 22nd of November,’ says one, ‘was 





time the new opera of Maestro Angelo Villanis, 
entitled ‘‘La Figlia del Proscritto.” All the reports 
which we have received from that city are unani- 
mous in declaring that the success attending it 


was most brilliant. The Maestro was called for by 
the audience fifteen times. The principalartists were 
Capuani, Viani, Cresci and Cornago :—each and all 
doing their utmost towards giving full effect to the 
beautiful melody with which the work abounds.’ 
Later accounts confirm the decided success of the 
first evening, and assure us that the triumph 
of the opera on the second representation was still 
more complete as well for the composer as for the 
artists. From the smaller cities I hear that in 
Bologna ‘La Vestale’ of Mercadante has been 
produced with the assistance of Signore Garibaldi, 
Bassi and Ghedini, and Signori Fraschini, Colini 
and Mirandola.— At Padua, in the Concordia 
Theatre will be produced during the Carnival 
‘I Gladiatori’ of Maestro Foroni, with Marietta 
Spezia as prima donna, Conti as tenor, and for 
baritone Colmenghi, of whom we have received 
most favourable notices.” ‘s 

We are glad, among the above novelties, to per- 
ceive the re-appearance of Sig. Peri’s name. Some 
years ago we were expressly invited to listen for 
him as a composer of more than ordinary promise : 
—and have more recently been informed that the 
pause in a career so auspiciously commenced was 
to be ascribable to no want of success, but to other 
disturbing causes.—Of Maestro Villanis we ought 
to hear more: supposing that one-half of the rap- 
tures of the Turin musical journals are warranted 
by the reality. 

The ‘Camoens’ of Maestro Sanelli (regarding 
which, it may be recollected, a recent corre- 
spondent wrote most hopefully) has been pro- 
duced as promised in the Piedmontese capital, with- 
out, however, exciting the sensation which had been 
expected by the partisans of the composer. 





Musica AND Dramatic Gossip.—The Birming- 
ham Festival is fixed to commence on the 7th of 
September :—as usual, to last four days.—The 
Norwich Festival, too, will be held this year ;— 
and there is a chance, in case St. George’s Hall, at 
Liverpool, is finished, of a grand musical inaugu- 
ration taking place in that town. 

Among the numerous chamber concerts an- 
nounced as ‘‘ coming forward” during the late 
winter and early spring, are advertised, a series 
by the Glee and Madrigal Union.—Mr. W. S. 
Bennett will give his Trio and Quartett parties, as 
usual :—and summer entertainments are promised 
by Mr. Neate, Mr. Aguilar, and Mr. W. Binjield. 
Here, too, we may announce the resumption of the 
meetings of the Réwnion des Arts,—and of the half- 
public half-private musical parties of Mr. C. Sala- 
man. — Were not these last advertised in the 
papers, it might be more critical than courteous 
to allude to them, seeing that they are mainly 
intended for the use and profit of amateurs. Yet, 
again, the last class of personages and persons is 
becoming so prominent in accomplishment and 
invention as now to intermix itself at no ungrace- 
ful disadvantage with ‘‘the profession.” There is 
music by Mr. 8S. Waley,—some of whose composi- 
tions, we perceive, figure in the programme of 
Mr. Salaman, while others, we learn, are in 
the hands of Mr. Hullah—justifying no ordina 
praise. — The name of the Rev. Sir Frederick 
Ouseley, too, is already honourably known in the 
world of Protestant Service-music, in the ancient 
style.—Not the least good resulting to Art from the 
increase and multiplication of dilettanti of this 
stamp is, their certain influence on the standard 
of professional taste—creative and executive. 

‘Daniel: an Oratorio,’ by Mr. G. Lake, is 
advertised as about to be produced at Exeter 
Hall “early in the ensuing season,” with a band 
and chorus of at least six hundred performers. 

We perceive by the Musical World, that the 
German organ which was exhibited in Hyde Park 
by Herr Schulze has been purchased for the Large 
Hall in the New Exchange at Northampton, for 
the uses of the Northampton Choral Society.—The 
more organs that are set upin lay edifices the nearer 


produced at the Theatre Carignano for the first | we approach to a revival of some interest in the 








manly and noble art of organ-playing. 
same riodical we learn thet sao perfo 

of ‘Elijah’ was given in the Free Trade Hap 
Manchester, on Christmas Day, to an audience of 
many thousand persons.—Let us take this o 
tunity of acknowledging, with thanks, more ten 
one communication kindly forwarded with 

to provincial musical Societies, which — tho; 
they can be adverted to only thus, and must not 
be commended on the authority of those 
gaged in their management—are, nevertheless — 
— or undervalued by us. : 

e Parisian dramatic and musical feuilletop; 
(strange birds, some of them!) are fers 
chirp again gaily, now that the storm is over for 
the moment. ‘L’Imagier de Harlem,’ a fantastic 
Middle-Age legend, seems to be one of the most. 
noticeable pieces of late produced at the Boulevard 
theatres. M. Jules Janin has rarely (his diatribe 
against Doiia Lola Montes not forgotten) been 
more pungent in displeasure than in his 
graph on the Black Malibran, who has been 
trying her fortune as “star” at one of the minor 
houses.— “‘La Malibran Noire!”—thus ends his 
magniloquent tirade,—“‘ there are good pleasantries 
in this lower world of ours! We shall be seein, 
before long, ‘the Black Apollo,’ ” ” 


—From the 





MISCELLANEA 


Westminster Bridge.—The report of the Com. 
mission has not yet been presented to Parliament, 
but we can give what we believe will be the recom. 
mendations contained init. The Commissioners re- 
commend that the old structure should be used as a 
temporary bridge, and that a new bridge should be 
constructed adjoining, or as near as possible to the 
present bridge, on the north side,—that is, lower 
down the river; that it should not be less than 60 feet 
in width, including the footways; that the height of 
headway of the centre arch should not be less than 
25 feet 6 inches above Trinity datwm; that it should 
consist of no more than five arches ; and that it 
should be an iron structure resting on stone piers, as 
this would require less rise than a stone bridge, admit 
of a greater span of arch, and throw less pressure on 
the foundations. With respect to the height and 
width, Mr. Barry, in his evidence, stated as indispen- 
sable conditions, if the bridge were to remain where 
it now is, that the roadway should be level from shore 
to shore; that the width of the roadway should not 
be less than 100 feet; and that the height of the road 
should not exceed 20 feet above Trinity standard, 
These conditions of course had reference to the effect 
of the new Houses of Parliament, and the Commis- 
sioners admitted their importance in that respect; 
but, considering that a bridge of this limited height 
and extended width would prove an obstacle to the 
passage of vessels, they have not adopted them. A 
bridge of the width proposed by Mr. Barry would be 
a fine feature as well asa great convenience; and it 
should be considered whether or not it might be ob- 
tained, or, at all events, approximated, without in- 
creasing the obstruction in the river, by means of 
overhanging footpaths carried by cantilevers or 
balance girders. — Builder, 





To CorrEsponDENts. —G. M.—J. W. B.— P. H. T.—re- 
ceived. 

J. A—Our Correspondent is clearly wrong. 

PavuLing—No. 

A READER AND SUBSCRIBER OF MANY YEARS.—Our Cor- 
respondent should send his communication to a Natural 
History Journal. 

J. J. L.—We have forwarded this Correspondent’s meteor 
ological communication to Mr. Birt. 

DIscoVERER OF THE ELEcTROTYPE.—Mr. Henry Dirks has 
addressed a long letter to us, claiming for Mr. Jordan “the 
palm of invention” in the case of the electrotype,—in refer- 
ence to the remarks which we made last week when report 
ing the public testimonial given at Liverpool, for the same 
invention, to Mr. Spencer. We wrote our remarks with a 
perfect knowledge of the zeal with which Mr. Dirks has 
advocated Mr. Jordan’s claims, since the publication of his 
papers, in 1844, in the Mechanic's Magazine. Mr. Thomas 
Spencer's letter read at a public meeting of the Polytechnic 
Society of Liverpool on the 9th of May 1839, was — 
plete a publication as Mr. Jordan’s letter printed in 2 
Mechanic's Magazine of—aecording to Mr. Dirks—the - 
of the same month, On this we rested our remarks an 
Mr. Dirks has shown us no reason for altering the opinion 
which we have expressed. tis 

H. D.—We gave the particulars as to the use of Gu 
Percha and Collodion on the authority of Mr. Fry's - 
ment, and on the exhibition of pictures prepared 
collodion in which gutta percha was said to be dissolv 
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Principles of Physiology; General 


ATIVE. Third Edition, with 321 En 
and COMP Ne al cloth, 28%. By W. B CARPENTER, 3 me 
PRS. 


‘k the author has aimed to embody and systema- 
P~ ean ge rtant results of recent physiological inquiry 
which have £ given an entirely new aspect to the science. 


The Wisdom and Beneficence of the 


ALMIGHTY, as displayed in the Sense of Vision; being the 
‘Actonian Prize Essay for 1851. With Tlustrations on Steel 
and Wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. By WHARTON JONES, 
F.BS. 


Lectures on the Principles and 


ACTICE of SURGERY. 8vo. cloth, 21s By BRANSBY 
PRQUOPER, F-R.S. 


On Gout; its History, its Causes, 


andits CURE. Second Patten, post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. By 
WILLIAM GALKDNER, M.D. 
“On its first appearance we had the plenoase « of noticing Dr. 
Gairdner’s book With hearty commendations. In the interval 
d since the publication of the First Edition, 
as not lost Sig nt of the vein of valuable physiolo- 
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two new Chapters on the Bl and Respiration, again vindi- 
cates his LA tothe title of an original and independent 
thinker.”— 


Medicina Mechanica ; or, the Turory 


and PRACTICE of ACTIVE and PASSIVE EXERCISES 
and MANIPULATIONS; ee as a Branch of many 
Forms of Chronic Digense. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. By JOHN 
W. F. BLUNDELL, M.D. 


On Movements. An Exposition of their 


Principles and Practice, for the Correction of the Tendencies 
to Disease in ishee, Childhood, and Youth, and for the Cure 
of many Morbid Affections in Adults. illustrated with 
f= Engravings on Wood. 8vo. cloth, 10s, By M. ROTH, 





AHistory of Epidemic Pestilences 
from the EARLIEST som. 1495 Years before the Lirth of 
Our Saviour, to 1848 With Researches into their Nature, 
Causes, and P. me 8vo. cloth, 8% By EDWAKD 
BASCOMBE, M. 


Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d., Vol. XIV. 


Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medi- 
CAL SCIENCES. Edited by W. H. RANKING, M.D. 
Cantab., Physician to the N orfolk and Norwich Hospital. 


For the accommodation of New Subscribers, Complete Se 
Vols. I. to XII., may be had at the reduced price of 3/. 38, a 


Cyclopedia of Practical Receipts 


IN ALL THE USEFUL AND DOMESTIC ARTS; being 

mg hh "ARNOLD JAMES “COOLEY. 
ur, 

Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7 “ 
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London: Jou CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


30, WELBECK-8STREET, JAN. 10. 


NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY AND EVERY BOOKSELLER’S. 
In 2 vols. 308. with numerous Plates, 


THE SHRINES AND SEPULCHRES OF THE OLD 
AND NEW WORLD. 


RECORDS of PILGRIMAGES in MANY LANDS; including Notices of the Funeral Customs 
of the Principal Nations, Ancient and Modern. By R. R. MADDEN, M.R.LA. 
“A more valuable addition to page. Literature has not recently been published. Asa work of reference to the scholar and the 
'y it will be invaluable.”"—New York Herald. 


MR. POPULAR 


RR ene 


+3, 





Il. 
Shortly will be ready, in demy 8vo. 


THE LIVES OF THE PRIME MINISTERS; 


And of other Eminent MINISTERS of STATE from the Restoration to the Present Time; with Original eset. 4 from 
the Archives of their Families. 


By J. HOUSTON BROWNE, Esq. L.L.B., and of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


IL. 
To be ready in February, in 3 vols, 31s, éd. 


THE PASTORS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Being a Continuation of D'AUBIGNE’S ‘HISTORY of the REFORMATION,’ 
By a LUTHERAN DIVINE. 


Iv. 
In 1 vol. 9s. (just ready), 


FROM JERUSALEM. 


By the COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN, Author of * From Babylon to Jerusalem.” 


v. 
In 3 vols. 428. (now ready), 


THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL STATES. 


By the Rev. J. MILEY, D.D. 


“ We have itati these volumes as Pasesigrine by ed be quent learning and eloquence.”— Daily News. 
ps Illustrated | ty profound Mearning — tho ught, and refined taste.”—. 
“ Dr. Miley supports his peeliions with a plenitude and profundity of ees Se —Morning Post. 





vi. 
In 1 vol. with Plan of Rome and other Illustrations, (just ready,) 


REVELATIONS OF ROME. 


With a Letter from Kossuth to the Author, containing his Views on the Italian Question. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ REVELATIONS of RUSSIA,’ &. 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY RESPECTABLE LIBRARY. 
In 3 vols, 3is. 6d. 


THE DELAMERES OF DELAMERE 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE DUCHESS.’ 





COURT. 


ll. 
In 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 


REVENC E. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. Author of *‘ The Fate,’ *The Woodman,’ &c. 
“This novel will be read with greater interest than any novel Mr. James has published for many years. It is intensely exciting 
throughout.”— Clifton Chronicle. 


Itt. 
A SECOND EDITION, in 3 vols. 


SMUCCLERS AND FORESTERS. 


“ Init will be found more leony of thought and deep feeling than in any novel this season has produced.”—Sunday Times. 
“ There is genuine interest in it.”—Examiner. 
“A novel combining the grace of Bulwer, the descriptive powers of James, and exciting the reader as powerfully as the Paul 
Dombey of Charles en "— Boston A’ 
* Rivalling the tender pathos of Dickens when describing pretty Nelly’s death.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 


Iv. 
The best new Naval Tale published for many years. 


PIRATE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ PETER THE WHALER,’ &c. 


* * Every chapter is full of interest and vigour.”— Weekly Dispatch, 
reader who opens the book anywhere will be tempted | to read on.”—Critic. 
“It is the most exciting sea tale published for many years.”—New York Herald, 


THE LAST PEER. 


“ In several respects one of the most singular novels of the season.” — Advertiser. 


IN THE PRESS. 


In 3 vols. 


THE FARCE OF LIFE. 


By LORD Bxe**%xxx, 
& Author of * Masters and Workmen. 


IL Til. 
THE MILITIA MAJOR. A NEW NOVEL. 


THE 





By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS. 
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PRICE FOURPENCE OF ANY POOKSELLER OR 
NEWSMAN. 


PERMANENTLY ENLARGED TO 
24 QUARTO PAGES. 
eatin 


Every Saturday, price 4d., or stamped, 5d., and in 
Parts at the end of each Month, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 
A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION 


FOR 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, 
GENEALOGISTS, &e. 


Among the many periodicals which issue from the press daily, 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly, there is not one especially intended 
to assist Men of Letters and of R h in their p its. Lite- 
rary Journals there are in abundance, many of them of the highest 
degree of merit, which in their Reviews and Announcements show 
the current sayings and doings of the Literary World. There 
is not, however, one among them in which the reading man may 
note, for the use of himself and his fellow labourers in the wide 
field of Literature, the minute facts which he meets with from 
time to time, and the value of which he so well knows; or insert 
his Querizs, in the hope of receiving satisfactory answers from some 
of his literary brethren. 


NOTES and QUERIES, a MEDIUM of INTER-COMMUNI. 
CATION for LITERARY MEN, &c. is, as its name implies, in- 
tended to supply this deficiency. Those who meet with facts worthy 
of preservation may record them in its columns; while those again 
who are pursuing literary inquiries may, through this Mepic™, 
ask for information on points which have baffled their own indi- 
vidual researches. How often is even the best-informed writer 
stopped by an inability to solve some doubt or understand some 
obscure allusion which suddenly starts up before him! How often 
does a reading man stumble upon some elucidation of a doubtful 
phrase or disputed passage ;—some illustration of an obsolete 
custom hitherto ticed ;—some biographical dote or pre- 
cise date hitherto unrecorded ;—some book, or some edition, 
hitherto unknown or imperfectly described. 

This Publication, as everybody's Common-place Book, will be a 
depository for those who find such materials, and a resource for 
-those who are in search of them; and if the Editor is enabled by 
the inter-communication of his literary friends to realize his ex- 
pectations, it will furm a most useful supplement to works already 
in existence,—a treasury for enriching future editions of them,— 
and an important contribution towards a more perfect history 
than we yet possess of our Language, our Literature, and those to 
whom we owe them. 

*x* Communications for the Editor to be addressed to the 
Publisher, Mr. Georce Bett, No. 186, Fleet-street, by whom also 
Advertisements will be received. 
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_ AMERICAN BOOKS. 
ME. H. BAILLIERE, 219, REGENT-STREET, LONDOy, 


having two years ago opened a house at 290, BROADWAY, NEW YORK (U.S.), is now enabled to suppl 
American Books at the rate of 5s. the dollar. A\l orders entrusted to him shall meet with prompt attention. Pply al 


H. B. makes up a case for New York every fortnight; and, having communication with most of the scientific m 
the United States, would be glad to receive any communications for them at a small charge. en in 
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Now ready, Third Series, also New Editions of the First and Second Series, price 7s. 6d. each, 


PLAIN SERMONS, 
ADDRESSED TO A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. 


By the late Rev. EDWARD BLENCOWE, 
Curate of Teversal, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 


“The numerous possessors of Mr. Blencowe’s former plain but excellent volumes will be glad to receive the third 
series of his ‘Plain Sermons, addressed to a Country Congregation,’ similar in character and texture to the two series 
which have preceded it.”— Guardian. 

“ Their style is simple; the sentences are not artfully constructed; and there is an utter absence of all attempt at 
rhetoric. The language is plain Saxon language, from which ‘ the men on the wall’ can easily gather what it most con- 
cerns them to know. Again, the range of thought is not high and difficult, but level, and easy for the wayfaring man to 
follow. It is quite evident that the author's mind was able and cultivated, yet, as a teacher to men cf low estate, he makes 
no display of eloq or arg t.”—Theologi 

** Plain, short, and affectionate discourses.”—English Review. 
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Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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KIDD’S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 





Now in course of publication, in the ‘ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE," stamped Weekly Newspaper, price 6d. (procurable, by 
order, of all Booksellers and Newsvenders,) 


Qu Original, Popular, Anecvatical, Cyperimental, and Familiar 


TREATISE ON BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 


By Mr. WILLIAM KIDD, New-road, Hammersmith. 


NATURE speaks 

A Parent's language ; and, in tones as mild 
As e’er hush’d infant on its mother’s breast, 
Wuys us to learn her lore !—/rofessor Wilson. 


The first Sixteen Chapters of the Work are exclusively devoted to the AVIARY and its OCCUPANTS; and contain a 
List of the SzLxcr and the Rgyecrep. The subsequent Chapters (continued Weekly) treat Practically and Familiarly of 
BREEDING, FEEDING, and REARING FIRST-RATE CAGE, or CHAMBER BIRDS. 

*,* Chapter I. appeared Ocrongr 19, 1850, and the Series (which will run to some considerable extent) has since 
been continued Weekly. Any Number of the ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE’ may be purchased separately, and will circulate, 
post free, to all parts of the country. 





CIRCULATION OF THE LONDON MORNING PAPERS— 
THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 


(HE recent Stamp Returns of the circulation of the 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS in 1850, give the following results :— 










MORNING ADVERTISER..............-. 1,549,843 
Daily News........... a -- 1,152,000 
Morning Herald....... anna - 1,139,000 
Morning Chronicle .......... SEAS EEN nanan 912,547 
SE PUD ccccccccocesesesescsece eeecee Seveceens eseeee 828,000 


Omitting the ‘ Times,’ it will be seen what a proud position the MORNING ADVERTISER occupies compared with 
any of its morning contemporaries. In the beginning of 1851, the MORNING ADVERTISER was permanent! calarged 
to a double sheet ; since which time it has met with a measure of success, both as regards the extent of its circ tion 4 
the number of its advertisements, which has no parallel in the annals of English journalism. Were the Stamp Returns 
be given down to the present time, the relative circulation of the MORNING ADVERTISER to our four morning conten 
poraries, assuming that their circulation had undergone no diminution, would be as follows :— 


MORNING ADVEBRTISER................ 2,075,000 


BT FED 0 cctsoecenccces cvscesecessces so scecccsccess ne BEE 
Morning Herald...... apiniacaaibecaiaidetatin - Radehewes-ee eccccecos ED 
IED cnqdiendnessocedusencnmne we cinemenonat - 912,547 
BNO BUI cccccccccccececcssccenssocesesee sesecesese «+ 828,000 


It only remains to be added, that this vast addition to the circulation of the MORNING ADVERTISER, ad is 
less than twelve months, is the result of its progress in all parts of the country, and among all classes of society, a 
be regarded as the best tribute that could be paid to its thorough independence of all parties and governments, 
earnest advocacy of the popular cause. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MORNING, AT 127, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
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ERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXIX., 
: on HE QUARTE ublished THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
L RUSSIAN AND GERMAN CAMPAIGNS. 
IL KEW GARDENS. 
IIL PHYSIOGNOMY. 
1V. JUNIUS. 
v. ag ot DESTITUTION AND IRISH 
EMIGRATION. 
VL SIR ance HERON’S NOTES. 
vil. ITALY. 
VIL. LOUIS NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle street. 
























































Handel's “‘ Jupas MaccaBzvs.” 









5 love-ly Pensa with plenty crow! crown’d, 


OVELLO’S MUSICAL CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. ay Editions of ctr Israel in 
Eeypt, 6s 6s. 6d.; M ; Samson, 78. 6d.; as Macca- 
us, 68. Gd. ; *Jephtha, “6s. 6d. ; Joshua, 5a. 6d. ; Ghicentn, in pro- 
en aypn’s Creation, 58. Mux peissous’s St. Paul, 68. 6d.; 
bgesang, and As the Hart penta, Se hree Masses y 
enart, . and Beethoven, 8&8. Gd.—London Sacred Music 
Ware! 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 


pee postage-free, six penny stamps. 








Part I., Vol. V 


———n 
Just published, price 5s., THE HORTICUL- 


HE JOURNAL OF 

















TURAL SOCIETY OF LONDO 
Notes chiefly Botanical. made during gan Excursion 
iii ooker—. je 0} 
from Dariiling to Ter tare, by. the Phillpo As Dr 
r 
































This day is ra - 
OSSUTH, ESTERHAZY “aa BATTHY- 
being Answers to As ions contained in letters 
ABST; Tun Tes: os ® Vindication of Kossutu, &c, 
1 
* TouLMiN Trelawny Saunders, 6, Charing Cross. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
d EXPOSITOR: an Introduction to the Spelli 
jane ng and Derivation of the English wren 1th 
edition, price ls. und. 

Butter’s Gradations in Reading and lling, 
upon an entirely new and original plan, by which a5 ables are 
rendered as eony 98 monosyllables ; with numerous entertaining 
and instructive - aes Lessons, in Proseand Verse. 37th edition, 


a. 6d. boun 
mputter’s G Gradual Primer. 26th edition, price 6d. 
in & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & o. 8 amilton & 
Rg & Co, Aylott & Jones, London ; J.&C. Mozley, Derby ; 
Oliver & Boyd, — J. M'Glashan, Dublin. 


is dav, Three Shillings, 
WORD. BOOK: a Comparative 
Vocabulary displaying & close affinity between the Ger- 
man and English SS ges ; the Alphabet, Rules and Ex- 

rg for a correct Prepeneistion. By ADOLPH Us BERNAYS, 


Professor of the German guage and Literature in 
King’s College, wee 














By. 


































































































ERMAN 


























he same Auth: 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. éth edition. 5s. 
GERMAN EXERCISES. 10th edition. 5s. 6d. 


GERMAN EXAMPLES; a Key to the Exer- 
cise, Sthedition. 38. 
GERMAN READER. 5th edition. 


5s. 
GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 
{nd edition, 5s, 


GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. 4th 


edition. 78. 












































GERMAN CLASSICS. 
With Introductions and Poglish —— by Prof. Bernays, of 
SCHILLER’S MAID. of “ORLEANS. 2s. 


SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 2s. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 













THE es ~ Banger tae — 
1 CRYSTAL "PALACE; a Tale for Young 
Perso 
Y THE ‘AUTHOR OF 
‘Aids to Desa Memori: =—4 of Two Sisters,’ and other 


it. Paul’s Aya ger and Waterloo-place ; 
ad m may , by the same Author, 


be had 
A GIFT. at CONFIRMA TION; or, a Selec- 
tion 1 of Poems By ner the Suvies, Wie an Introduction on 



















§OMNOLISM AND “PSY CHEISM ; or, the 
pn of the Soul, and the Phenomena of Nervation, as 
by Mesmerism, considered Physiologically and Philoso- 

7 ty bra ding Rote Notes of Mesmeric and Psych — Experience. 






X HADDOCK, M.D, and much 
ition, 4s. ta cloth, illustrated by Engravings of the 
Nervous System. 





*s* This Edition contains much new matter of cugstdunetife 
interest relative to Clairvo = seanther with experiments in 
in connexion wii 








po ches of Baron von Reich- 
War, IS THE van SOUL? By the 
W. MASON. 





We IN ITS ORIGIN, GRADATIONS, 
Been, and ad ISSUES. By the Rev. G. BUSH. Crown Svo. 


* Cees 2 Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn; and by all 

Ts OMBROLOGICAL ALMANACK, in its 

rely ey PETER nny Re M.. LA. &. RAS. &e., . 

mee ae Pk a nary seven weather out o: 

fa the tse small ree for practical utility, as there — usually o: 

accessible. The author, who can have 

strictly 8 Weather Almatack.with 

fuliciency of calendar matter for cctinazy 5 purposes, : . 
Walker’s, 196, Strand. Price 1s. 














Pp. 75, price 58. 
RELATIONAL &: system of REASONING. 
The Process of Thee edepted © to sf spte and Language. 
By RED MEE, F.K.S. 


Relational Slates v4 Welational MesBinse may now be procured 
at any pees Tostrument a. 
Longman & Co. 





THE AUTHORITY FOR THE 
NON-OBSERVANCE or 
tHE SEVENTH DAY. 





i is universally admitted, That at the creation of 
the world, Almighty God “ Llessed and sanctified 
the Seventh Day ;” this He did, without exemption of 
any Nation, or limitation to any time ; the command, 
therefore, is universal and imperative. 
It is asserted, That though our Blessed Lord or 
His Apostles are not recorded in Holy Scripture to 
have commanded, yet the Apostles and first Chris- 
tians, in addition to their observance of the Seventh 
Day as a Sabbath, are recorded to have observed a 
Second Day in each week as a day for assembling 
together for Religious purposes, namely, The First 
Day of the week ; and further, it is asserted, That this 
day in Holy Scripture is called “ The Lord’s Day.” 
This is all that Holy Scripture does, or is asserted 
to record on this subject; and as our enquiry has 
relation to a command of ‘God, we cannot give heed 
unto Tradition, without incurring our Blessed Lord's 
condemnation of the men of His time, whom he con- 
demned, not for any fallacy in the argument they had 
constructed ; but for the impiety of constructing any 
argument on Tradition to change any command of 
God. See Mark 7-13. 
It therefore appears, that there is no authority 
for the Non-observance of the Seventh Day, above, 
Dogmatic Teaching ; or, the Edict of a Living In- 
fallible Head. 
May Almighty God grant us to consider, Whether 
if the Non-observance of the Seventh Day is not 
preached by St. Paul, and where does he preach it? 
we are not cursed by the apostle if we so Preach, even 
though we claim to have powers equal to the Angels 
of heaven. See Galatians 1-8. 


HERMAN HEINFETTER. 
17, Fenchurch-street, lst Sabbath, of 1852. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
EPISTLES of JAMES and PETER, on Definite Rules of 
Translation, and an English Version of thesame. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for Ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 

Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


In Two Volumes, price 31. illustrated by 554 Engravi 
Wood, besides Maps, and Views on ‘Steck ee 


A CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.8.A. 
Assisted by Forty Cite Scholars and Divines, pia: Continental, 
and American, whose initials are affixed to their respective 
Contributions. 








“Among the contributors are to be recognized the names of 
and Fe of the most distinguished — Scholars, both British 
reign, It is not, Seecataen, too m' say that this Cyclo- 
every Biblical Dictionary which has p’ . 
im oe) My? — to bed —_ jired oo one a work’ which = 
row on the cri m, on, a 
“and physical science of the Bible” 
— ‘8 Introduction to yo Critical Study of the Scriptures. 
Ina Reneteiall rinted a Folume, 8vo. price 108, 6d. 
anna | By 336 Engravings on Wood, 


A ‘CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A., &c. &. &. 
This Work is studiously accom: to the wente of the oti 


modated 
| of <> anions, bg To Parents, to Sch 
and oof bli either statedly or oc- 
'° 4 the im important “=p of Biblical Education, the 
carlonaly is confidently once the valuable and 
the cheapest 


of Bible Knoutodge for the People which has 
ee eR 
1 
mts, lack, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London; 





UEEN'’S COLLEGE, CORK.—Prof. Booie’s 
Introductory Lecture on the CLAIMS of SCIENCE, espe- 
cially as founded in its Relations to Human Nature, is just pub- 
lished, price 1s. 
London : Taylor, Walken & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and 
Ivy-lane, P: ° 





THE GOLD FORMATION FULLY EXPLAINED. 
This day ». pabliched, A 1és., in svo. with 30 Plates and 
rous W a new edition, enlarged. 
N the “CONNEXION of G BOLOGY with 
TERR RIAL MAGNETISM: showi wenerat 
Polesie < of etee the Meri dionai Structure <f'the'ce Crystalline 
Kocks, their Transitions and Dis) i includi 





the Sedimentary Rocks, the Laws lating the Distribution of 
Metalliferous F commetiene, and Rant vit a) Phenomena. 
By EVAN HOPKINS, C.E., F.G.S. 


ae. - tery Red es Fleet-street. 
ANGEL VOICES. 
In a neat Pocket Volume, embossed cloth, price 2a. 6d. 
NGEL VOICES; or, WORDS of COUNSEL 
for OVERCOMING the *WORL revised and partly 
altered from the American edition, and ath an Introduction, by 





the Rev. JAMES MORRIS, D.D., Brasenose College, Uxford. 
“ Listen ! } cheer thy heart, 
Whispe “Onward is th th 
ispering, ‘Onward is t 
An ing isthy home!” 
Brighton: Kobert Folthorp; oy Charles Gilpin, London. 
On the Ist of February, 1852, will be pa ms rice Twopence, 
(To be = yet Mouth * ° - 


HE JOURNAL of PHYSICAL REGENE- 
RATION. A Monthly Boteme of Public Health. 
London: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bis Repagnte of “street. Brighton: 
Arthur Wallis, 5, Bartholomews; to whoi all communicatious 
for the Editor may be addr ressed. 








HOPE & CO.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
REAL OPINIONS OF THE REFORMERS. 


N INQUIRY INTO the THEOLOGY of 

the ANGLICAN REFORMERS; with Extracts from 

their Writings on Faith and Works, the Holy Eucharist, Bap- 
tism, the Apostolical Succession, &c.: with a concluding Disserta- 
tion on their Value and | Authority 5 in Illustrating the Teaching of 
the Church of England. 7 4 PRIEST of the DIOCESE of 

EXETER. Post svo, price 6s. 


Pia 
A COMMENTARY on the CHURCH 
CATECHISM. By M.8. Post 8vo. price 5s. 
TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 


HOPE & Co. undertake the PRINTING and 
PUBLISHING of BOOKS PANPRLETS, SERMONS, be, 
The Works are got up in the 7. greatly. % under the usual 

rges; while in the PUBL IsHING EPARTMENT eve 
endeavour is ie anes an extensive sale. Authors will 
ve 





London : Hope & Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street, 


is published, 
ce abe. with a Portrait, 
L IFE Dd LET 
JOSEPH. STORY, 
THE EMINENT AMERICAN jurist. 
Son, 





This 
In 2 vols. 4 
A 


TERS 
Edited by his 


WILLIAM W. STORY. 


“GREATER THAN ANY LAW WRITER OF WHICH ENGLAND CAN 
BOAST SINCE THE DAYS OF ipecnesee" —Lorp CampPsBe.y in the 
House of Lords, April 7, 1843. 


*x* Judge Story was as disti Sor his private life as a Ma: 
and for ie atinlamente a ae v. OF aa, rites ere 3 
es aan, Se yond interest A r the omareh 


London: poche ieiiaies Strand. 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. 
Lately published, 
WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families. 





In crown 8yo. cloth, with Nine Engravings, price 2, 


ITTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 

OLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS or, CONVER- 
SATIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. By LY ELIZA ZABETH, 
WILLEMENT, Authoress of * Cotmbinn. - Penait iar Things,” 
‘Conversations of Uitte Herbert and his Mother on Zoology, &c. 
With Illustrations by F. G. Sanceyr. 

Contents:—I. Tue eee rrom Scnoot—Description of Orni- 
thology. IL. Generat Structure or Birps. LiL. Tae Forsaken 
Nest—Nests in general, and the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
Building . Tue Ostricu—The Dinornis, or 
Frightful Bird of New Zealand, &c. V. Binvsor Prey—The Eagle, 

Visit ro THe Faru-varnp— 
es * Present. VIIL. 
. WaTerFow.t—The Visit to the = in xpi- 
sation of the Holidays—The Return to School—Conclusi 


the same Author, 
Price 18. 6d. bound To cloth, with numerous Engra’ 


ONVERSATIONS of LITTLE HERBERT 
and his MOTHER, on ZOOLOGY; or, The CLASS 
MAMMALIA, 
Ill. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
W ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM . of FAMI- 
LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
covery ont <7 Im ovement ; with a Short Explanation of some 
the Princi weal Phuvsunenn. For the Use of Schools and 
Private ~~ tay Price 3s. 


“A useful contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
Easy.”— Atheneum, 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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NOTICE.—To be ready next week, 
Vol. V. of LIVES of the QUEENS 
of ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION WitH POR- 
TRAITS of EVERY QUEEN. To be co 8 vols. 


each. 
he Fifth Vol tains the Lives and Portraits of ANNE 
Rater K Ocusort of James 1. RIETTA HARTA 
Consort Chaves ts and CATHERINE ot BRAGANZA, Con: 
sort of ae 
Colburn oe 4 Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE LORDS OF 
THE ADMIRALTY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. with =~ 9 Llustrations, 12s. elegantly 
un 


ARCTIC MISCELLANIES: 
A SOUVENIR of the LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the EXPEDITION. 





+ 


cloth ; 168. morocco. 
VOICES of the NIGHT ; and other Poems. 15s. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 308. m 
ONGFELLOW’S POEMS; inciudin 
geline,’ * Voices of the Night,’ *Sea- side and F 
ustrated by Jane E. Benham, Birket Foster, &c. 


Also, ately, 
EVANGELINE, a Tale of Acadie. 10s. 6d. 


* Evan- 
ide,’ &e. 


cloth ; 21s. morocco. 
3 TNS. MOFOOM. > vid Bogue, Fleet-street. 


Just published, handsomely oN in cloth, iH , 
T HE LILY ND 

AN ee eat eal m1, 1, 

CMUEL bh ae F.R.S. 
“ Weare glad = fm our opinion of Mr. Warren's book, delivered 
at the moment of its appearance, confirmed by a reviewer so able, 
(in the Dublin University Magazin e, Jan. 1853) That it would be, 
from its style, the butt of small critics, we then foresaw ; but “ 
stated, as the rem resent ae does, that “the ultimate verdict wil 
Sd 2 arren has =. one of the noblest poems of th 
> Pins oats 
Wi {liam Blackwood & | 4 Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





‘BEE, 58., 





all Booksellers. 





From ‘ Tue Trwes.’—* This volume is not t) t 
or instructive among the records of the late Expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin. omnentet by Captain Austin. The most 
valuable portions of t k are those which relate to the scien- 
tific and i commons made in the course of the Expedi- 
tion, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents oi Arctic 
Seal. f the latter possess er literary merit, and 
mpressed with the vividness of fresh observation. From 
the Co; of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and in- 
cidents to which they refer, no less than the interest which attaches 
to all that relatesto the probable safety of Sir John Franklin and 
companions, the * Arctic Miscellanies’ forms a very readable 
book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national cha- 
acter.” 
Colburn & Co, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready at all the Booksellers, complete in 2 large vols., with a 
Separate Index, printed in double columns in quantity to 
30 ordinary volumes), price only 2. 2s. bo 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY 
For 1852 


> 
With NUMEROUS ADDITIONS and CORRECTIONS, 
Anda SEPARATE INDEX, GRATIS, 


Containing References to the Names of every Person (upwards of 
100,000) mention 


This peapertant National Work comprises a Genealogical and 
Heraldic ye F the whole of the Landed Gentry of Great 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR- FIFTHS. 
Policies effected with this Society after Midsum 











maining ii tennial period of ian “a Pan. 
TICIPATE tN POUR FL THS of the Net Protits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in pesoetien to their contribu- 
tions to rofits, an’ in 
the ospectus and Act of Parla 
The Premiums b is Bociety. ‘tr Seestes g young 
lives are lower _ many 1 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by a vt, uaran- 
tee fund in addition, to the accumulated funds derived from the 
AAA of Premiums. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON, August 8, 1851. 
T the Annual General Meeting of Proprietors 
held this day, the Hon. Jonn Cuetwynp TaLpor, QC., the 
Coteen of the Company, in the chair, 
rt was read, from which it appeared— 
That the income of the Company for the year ting 
June ° oo eu 1 


), 1851, was ° 
The Premium on m Policies issued in the year 
Fe claims on decease of Lives assured 





Britain and Ireland, with Particulars of 100,000 Persons 
with them, forming 
A NECESSARY COMPANION TO ALL PEERAGES. 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 


I. 
Incr, Svo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of ee for Self-instruction. 


y W. D. COOLEY, A. 
Author of the* History of Maritime ee Toland Discovery,’ 
‘The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

“* Thisis the beste edition of the ao which has yet appeared. 
By the se of ls for words, the author 
has both shortened and simplified the re reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value; and 
the apts poe on sie nd will be found useful both to 
pupils and teachers.”—Athenc 

“ A neat and cheap edition ‘of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical ends, divested of the diffusiveness with which the ont 
Alexandrian ¢ his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of dalton matter to exercise the student,and_pre- 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and The 
dest mode of pursuing it.”— 

“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for Seowing in theste; 
of Playfair, he both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour rg the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
forth — some of their" oe —_ ti mathematics, as valuable 
‘or baa sre oe irstyle as for the correctness of their rea- 
ineer and Architect's Ji = 

re. ME. Cooley has oe produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, which 
for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to the wants of 
learners, cannot be poe = en we add that it is re- 
markable for its cal neatness,that its form is convenient 
and price modera‘ wd eel} justified in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”—. lagazine, 

“ The i ntroduetory coma? to vo thise edition of Euclid, ‘ On the Study 
of Mathematics,’ ns some sensible and judicious remarks, 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schoo 
On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to vesi 








inners.” 


Chronicle. 


i. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
3Y tothe Exercises appended to the* Elements,’ for the 
hers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, areillustratedin i 
my oy mem din 
most inst 


are 
plainest and neatest manner ; the work ma: 
(what it professes) to be a HELP To payee East lain claim 


atetnn contains a collection of deduced pro; ene oe calcu- 
wake the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
mettieal betoun ae in Breed Magazine. 
ag e a of considerabl 1 
Mathemat nevew Monthly e val ne an aid to teachersof the 
The i in the valuable Appendix, 


ven as 
are demonstrated in the Key, — moe therefore, become avery 
important volume in the eyes of the i uiring 
of students.” United! Service Ga Monsent ing _ 


re a at: 








In feap. om ee 1a. 6d. 
Cooley's FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ withtheEn 
printed separately for Use in the Class-roo! hy — 





The total assets of the Company 
The mapers entered into further , and finished by stating 
felt it 'y to dwell further upon the 


ie. 
items of the year’s account, as the quinquennial valuation to be 
made in J une next was so near. 

The Report was enpupmeuty olented. and some routine business 
having been disposed of, the thanks of the meeting were very cor- 
dially voted to the Chairman, cers of the Com- 
pany"when the meeting ic angarate 

e Premiums required y this Company are very moderate, 
and moreover are adequately adjust 

The Assured of the participating class share the whole surplus, 
less 20 per cent. only. 

The lives assured may travel and live in any part of the globe, 
not within —— degree of bas equator, without extra charge. 

assignments may be effected on 
forms supplied by the ‘Company and in all particulars the in- 
terests Assured ai y consulted, 

3, Crescent, New Bridge: street, Blackfriars. 

September, 185. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Instituted 1506. 
OFFICE, 81, er WILLIAM-STREET. 
President—Charles Franks, Esq. 
Vice-President—John Benjamin Heath, Esq. 
THIS Society is essentially one of Mutual As- 


surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 





~~ ieee and 





of i for the last year was 
=. leaving eS ¥ aly pte of the otiginal Premium 


to be pai 
The Society also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance,in 
which the Assured do not become Members, and having ceased to 
ow commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 
reduce the Premiums for class of Assurances to the following 
very low rates :— 





i for the A 
Age. &. 8. | Age. &. & 
20 113 7 35 H 7 
25 117 06 40 215 55 
30 215 45 360 6u 
The Court of Directors are outhertnet by the Deed of —~ agg 
to advance money on the security of Policies in this Associati 
EDWARD DOCKER, Ben 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
LOBE INSURAN C E,| Com 
CORNHILL and PALL-MALL, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 1803, 
( Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament,) 

For FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES, and the PURCHASE of 
REVERSIONS and LIFE CONTINGENCIES. 
James Wm. Freshfield, Esq. M.P. F.R.S., Chairman, 
Fowler zy -% ~» Deputy hairman. 

George lyn, Esq. M.P 
Capita :—ONE MILLION Sterling the Whole Paid-up and 


NEW TABLES of Life Premiums, on a just and hema 5 basis, 
have been adopted by the “GLOBE | INSU ANCE.” combini 
stone 








e Plan of Pi with — = 
) , Which have stingui 
forma’ 


on. 
TWO SCALES of Premiums, Participating and 


OS HIRDS 0 ape Profits divided as BONUS every Seven Years. 
ONE-THIRD of the Premium may remain Suoets 00 0 Cs 
the Policy—and other facilities afforded to Ins 
nsurances taken to the extent of 10,0002. on a dk le Life. 
very eloes class of FIRE and LIFE Insurance Busi 
PROBPECTUSES with ful full Tables, and Details—and Forms ; 
may be had at the Offices of sak Company: or of any of the 





-Par- 


Us coxrs 


Waterl Pall 
burgh; Tk Veneer ghee teen Collegearen ee 


Charles B. Curt’ 
Mey Fairlie, Esq. 


The Bonus 
December, 1s, is as follows: 


Sum 
Assured. Time Assured. 


KINGDOM LIFE Assy 
ANY; ies 
on; 97, Georg 


LONDON ae tag 


Chairman—Charles Graham, 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles iy 


i. Bale Ava-ne, 


E. L. Bo Resident. 


rtis, Esq. 
Thomas he, Bes. 


Henriques, Esq. 
‘dded to Policies from March, 1834, to the ist of 





Sum added |Sum added 
to Policy | to Policy 
in 184. | in 1848, 


= 





£5,000 


13 yrs. 10 mths, £683 6 8 £787 4 0 

5,000 | 1 year 0 
1,000 ito 00 is? 10 0 
* 1,000 157 10 0 
000 year 2210 0 

500 .) 0 “o| 7815 0 

500 ee o 6 00 

5 0 


S60 4 8 


ise 
eco Sess 





Ee 


l year 


a 
=] 





to 


* Exampce.—At the 


aged thirty took 
which is 240. 1s. 


a 
commencement of the 1 
out a Policy for 1,0002., the ekneal pay +® Person 
aes in 1847 he had paid ‘i -  prominme 168%, Lis. 8d. 
being 2} per cent. per an m the sum 
0s. per annum for each 1 “000L) B hel had ret 10s, 
the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 


The Premiums, povertheion, ore on the most mod: 
only one-half need be paid for t 
surance is for tas Life. erat taformation will be aff 
cation to the Resi 

London. 


first five years, when the I 


dent Director, at the Office, 8, Wa 





of 


45 


i 
gi 


ment, 
Hives at Home and A oo. ena Gudlinnas engaged in the 
The — le je adopted “ the Universal Life Assurance 


threefourths of the profits among the ass 
great advantages; es; 
appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
premiums. 

The following table will show the result of the last division 
=p as declared on the 14th of May, 1851, to all Persons ae 


ssue 
ve the 
on any ‘railway i n the 


in case of fi 
tionate compensation to himself in cases of person 


U Necatintes i LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


hed 1834. —- gone L 8 
King William-street, London’ Fort ctw 


and Nava’ 

an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
. is sou 

pecially to those parties who = ae to 


remiums, being 


ad on that day paid six annual 
premium. This will be found s 


per cent. on the current ann’ 


most liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of pea 


i 

when 

Policy Sum 
was 


Date of in 
Policy, | Assured.| Premium, 


issued. 





£19 6 
2468 


£1,000 s 
4 
3110 0 
0 
8 


20 
30 worer | 1,000 
40 “eg id 1,000 
ne ne. 1000 

1, 


£10 12 8 


42 15 
66 11 


Agents ‘n tage Braddon & Co. Calcutta; Messrs. 
Bainbridge & M Leckie & Co. Bombay. 


Co. Madras; Messrs. 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 





[ SSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCI- 


ENTS a. aie RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSUR- 


ANCE COMPAN 


Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 Vict. cap. #, 
” Offic reel 3, Old Broad-street, London. soa 
a OF PREMIUMS. 
For the convenience of frequent or daily travellers the mahi 
odical tickets at the following rates of premium, » 
holder the option of travelling in any class carriage, 
kingdom :— 
TO INSURE 
£1,000, at an annual premium of 20s, 


Singles journey tickets are likewise issued at most railway stations 


in th o kingfem m, at the following — of premium : 


to insure £1,000, in a first-class carriage. 
ae 500, in a second-class carriage. 
am i a third-class carriage. 
he legal representatives of the holder 
ig by —" CF propor: 





1d. 
These rane: to = epaid fo 





ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 
3, Old Broad-street, Nov. 1851. 











Whittaker & Co. Ave om London. 


y order of the 
anuary, 1852, WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


1890, amoun to Four 
Honprep AND Sixty-FivE Pounbs. 


QGcoTrTrisH EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ted by Act of Parliament, 10th Vict. cap. 35, 


Incorpora’ 

is an Institution pesulionty adapted to a a provisions for tami 
lies. Itisa M Soci The whole 

are all 
are yenes a ration. Fw 


Shareh line @ the addi we hor are Au have a aiealy 
olders ; an i 
Policies afford the clearest evidence of the preety of the Insti- 
tution, and the great advantages derived by its 


rely Mutual Assurance 
oreey —= Snaps ws olicies Roi more than 
e case 


a pte 


PROFITS ADDED TO POLICIES. 
the Society was instituted in ma. these additions 


on at the rate of hay Pounds per cent. per annum, not ie 
the ee Assured the ad additions accumulated fv 
time to time, so Shas th the 
as at Ist of March 1850, was equal to about Two Pounds fae: 
the eather P per cont. per annum on the sums 0 assured 

e earlie! 


Bonus of Two Pounds 


Honprep anp Firry Taousaxp 5a 
The Additions or Bonuses may, in the option of the Assured, bt 


he to! total a edditiong to Policies made at and preceding Ist Maret 


thus— 
= 1. They — be added to the — —— at death; 





ated in’ 

Hy aon =ay be applied in sebastien ree ei care Pressiuis 
AMOUNT ASSURED .. « +» 3,600,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE .. . 130900 
ACCUMULATED FUND .. 636,000 - 

Tables of Rates and Form of Proposal may be ba be bed Sms 
lication at the Society's Office, 61 a, 
WILLIAM rE TAM 000K. OK, hee 


xxx Medical Referees paid by the Society. 
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_——— 
NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
U (FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIE! 

ot ee. London acai Dublin ; and 


ronefastituted av. I 
LIFE.—Reduced Rates for Young  y Middle Ages, with the 
of a Company in existence for nearly 140 yea‘ 
BONUS (1848) gave app T10Ns to Policies es from 
% to 70 per Cent. on the a Seven Years’ Pre 
Lowel frds only ofthe Premium may be paid until death. 
Prreasing 2 and Increasing Rates of Premium, and half-yearly 


or. quarterly. Medical Fees allowed. 
Loans STNSU ANCES ote usual rates, and PROFITS re 
rom men 
turned on Policies taken out for seven om renee pA Ts. Beeve pay oe 


ENT’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
J. DENT begs leone to inform tng Public thet, ta. addi- 


ve Si 01 
oy" ato his extens most of the Watches manufactured in Switzer- 
hod at Se a paspese of the Exhibition of 1851. E. J. Dent there- 

MRCHL in the world.” that attracted #0 ey 

Twa in wo! at al mue 
SHALES Vdmiration whilst at the Exhibition.—Ladies’ gold 
cmeches, § guineas ; tlemen’s, 10 guineas ; a sicer vues 
4gaineas ; durable lever watches, 6 guineas.— ENT, Wate! 

and Clockmaker by appointment to the Queens i R.H. Prince 
‘Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of tid 1, Strand = #2), 33, 
Albert, a seek t, and 34, Royal Exchange (clock-tower area). 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE OST ESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an ample assortment of omy description of goods 
of the first manufacturers. iT variety of Dinner “—h—ees at 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park 


HANDELIERS for GAS or CANDLES.— 
Catling, and pes ‘set and ‘bat contin a | 
irate dwellin an cut cit 


ner |ANDE- 
Gas may 
} ay py at APSLEY J pe TT & CO'8 ate F Pal tt & 
gre of patent -street, Blackfriars- 


Hollan 
me Glass and China of every = = Ry 


[HE PLANTAGENET GUARD RAZOR 

5 ae be used without risk of cutting the skin garing the ope- 
ran a sronized b : age comes 7 ate poateett . a. 

tensive! ron. a e circle of Noble- 

Ths ae oa bervous, ma i-¢ bed- 

from bem the o Patentecs continue to receive com- 

nimeatary ~ of canis fo for the daily comfort and security 

wel NTAGENET RAZOR STROP and PASTE, C. Stewart & 
Co, Patentees, 22, Charing-cross ; and d may be had of their Agents 

o over the world. 


TORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS and 
FORD'S ts my Med COLLARS are not sold by any 
ee h tir 4 —F, with Qoanat pp Day a 4 
entire! use 0} q 
or elastic contrivances. Adapted to any a, suitable for suse or 
twice round cravats. They may be had 4 My three Fey | sizes, 
and either rounded or nor pene se ~ : ~ Fe ozen. Two, as 
receipt o! 4 -e' ostage stam ps.— 
MUUARD FORD. 18, STRAND, LONDON,» aa 


QUPERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DISH 
en an Sm strong i on hay mountings and silver shields 


ograring the CABLE DISH COVERS. 
etn’: Plating, meg Piette. 


7} ? $ 
20 6 6 
- 6 


° 6 
dish pt one 20-inch, one 


to the extensive Stock in the show rooms contains the 

and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London manufacture. 
- ious information ravings. fem Sheffield or Electro-plated 
with vings. may be had gratis, or will 
rwarded, post-free, 0 pplication.— A. B. SAVORY & SONS, 
Pose Silversmithar 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the 





























OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
REET, LON DON. —Cabinet Furniture of every description at 


Carpet, 2s. 8d. per yard— Damask 
tains, 10d. per yard es and upwards; Ditto, i in Silk and Worsted 
Freich fabric) nearly two yards wide, st &. per \—T he best 
Cloths that can be made, cu yo Aa -y tis 
anufactory os ‘London for per H 
and French Decorations, ponent either to The Debtage ot oF 
ewe ayean up, aewing the the side of a room furnished. 


L = INGTO ond C O., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &o. 

shin 0 call attention to their Establishment! ents, 
ENT-STREET 
RGATE-STREET, j LONDON; 
ind Mani anufactory, NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
Ss ater of which places they have always an extensive stock of 


own ——y~ 
The Patentees feel the sooty of Lamy yf ann public, that 
taticles sold as“ Electro-plated by mtagmn & process,” offer 
for 7 See a unless su bear their 


i. ay t free by post 
ces sen: 
lating and Gilding as usual. er 


METCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
athe en, BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
has the important age of 2 
torr inte the divi divisions of ee tooth, ond a i ous a 
nm improv Slothes Brush, 
ree inju ~~) ey nap. Penstrati ing Hair Brushes. 
i’ = ) emnionened Russian bristles. Flesh Brashes 
nore uated and powerful ee Velvet a 
ic ier in the the most successful manner. Smyrna 
Means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled t to 
oe customers the luxury of a genuine Sm 
i ETCALFE. B BINGLEY é Co.’s Sole E blishment, 
ROxforeaine one door from Holles-street. 
patton, —Beware’ oft the words* — Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 














AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The largest, as veil. sgehetgess assortment of PALMER'S 
GNUM and other C cS CAMPHINE, AR- 

GAND, and SOLAR LAMPS. with all red latest improvemen 
aud of the newest qnd most recherché patte: in Ormolu, Bohe- 
nin Sr iD and th lass, or papier =e. in existence, is at W. 8. 
TON - & are arranged i z one large room, so that 

can be instantly selected. 


PpAuers CANDLES, oa and 64d. a Pound. 
—Palmer’s Patent Seatian, mn wy “ Palmer.” 
Single or double wicks . 
Mid. size, three wicks .... eee 
Magnums, three or four wicks . 
English’s Patent Camphine, in sealed cans, 48 per - 


| er MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
pa Fenny wy of Tea-Trays and Waiters wholly ——e 
er as to extent, variety, or novelty, is now selling 
by by WILLTAM | 8. BURTON, at prices much lower than usual, in 
consequence of his large recent cash purchases. 
Gothic-shape Papier MaAché Trays, per 
set of three from 208. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto ...from 15s. 6d. to 4 guineas. 
Convex-shape ditto ...from 78, 0d. 
An immense outity by small Papier M&ché and Iron Trays, 
many of them executed in the highest style of art, at about a 
quarter of their as nes cost ; being Sad, or slightly out of condi- 
Son. These are especially worthy the ‘attention of Tavern and 
Coffee-house keepers. Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread 
Baskets equally low. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES 


in every ——] in J ag variety and of bm newest and 
most recherch Ty = Ls A. six; 
Block _ lls. to 25a t the set of six; elegan at. plated 
30s. to 538. the set ; Britannia Metal, with or — silver Plat 
handles, 68s. to 102s, the set; Sheffield plated, 102. to 162. 1 
set. Block Tin Hot-water er Dishes, with wells fr gray lle. to Sen 
Britannia Metal, 32s. to ; Sheffield pps fe 10a, 
WILLIAM 8. BUNTON som: tera- 
tions in his we | he, has TEN LANGE eo 
ROOMS (all J Ve. jusive of the Shop, devoted sol +4 
to the show of GENERA EvURN ist HING TRON MONGET 
inclu Cutlery, Nickel Sil Plated and Japanned Wares, so 
and that J P 8 may easily and at once 


d 64d. per alto 











arrang: 
. oc = with Engrav ings post) free. Thi 
8 r i money 
for ry article not pos oe. 
a si harmmptrrt: Nou, 
38 an - 
Established a.p. 1820. 





UMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL'S CHURCH- 


YARD. nd: 
the usual hearty rejoicings of Christmas ringing in our ears, and 
with many expressions of earnest thankfulness to our many friends. 
We now —_ over another page in the volume of Time, and arrive 
at a new year, an occasion on which it is our duty to reflect on the 
means and facilities that we ees for maintaining the support, 
and for securing recommendation 
numerous patrons ‘ond friends * who -— hitherto honoured us 
with that preference to the d magrting our utmost efforts 
have been directed. The reflection rds us confidence. We feel 
and know that by our prominent sition, our extensive business, 
our en ties for condactins trade, an 

s that we e supply, 
which was 
principle of sell tee best. ae at the cheapest 
rate, ond which we have ever ng the best oured to foster by politeness, 
and by attention to the wishes of our customers. 

W ith these feelings, then, we commence our duties for the New 
Year ; and whatever else may happen ere Christmas again returns, 
we trust that by that time we shal. eens been suce lin afford- 

if possible, satisfaction 





DAKIN AND COMPANY, 


TEA MERCHANTS, 
NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAULS CHURCHYARD. 
January 1, 1852. 

TERMS, nett cash.—All orders from aay of the io Mestrepeliten 
distri Within eight miles of Saint Paul's, will be vered by 
— Company’s vans, on the day after such T -. are re- 


ived. 
All orders fr Ly + country will receive theggenteds easeee 4 
tion, ant will be ory rect, carriage free, if they be acco 
anied by a 4, gt -—~e . Le by half 2 notes, =. Post: 
)ffice order, or ded the goods ordered amount to 


21. or upwari 

*y* Visitors to jsnden ad o cquettesaite mn of their 
railway expenses, by bu: ‘eas and Coffees at Number 
One, Saint Paul’s Churchyar dy ai in fn the very centre of Eng- 


land’s M Metropolis, and a position more easily identified than any 


in London. 

N.B.—The celebrated collection of Teas exhibited at the Great 

Exhibition pe now on show at “ Number One. 
NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, NER- 


VOUSNESS, &o—DU. BARRY’S | ied RESTORING 
FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANT 


THE REVALENTA on FOOD, 


the only natural, pleasant, om effectual remedy (without medi- 
ye urging, as it saves 50 times its cost 








however 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 


5 quires for 9d. ; ’ Large 
york for 1s; ie Plain in Eavelone tomateh, 9d. ‘Best eitns 
4 sticks for is. 


Card Pla for #2. 
ards printed for 2s.6d. A choice Collection of t Dressing Cases 
and Travel! Work 


wae ting nvel 
rs he Lae ky Cul _— ni, at WiLL L take to LOCK: 
for 308. sent carriage 

*x* The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lla 
per case of six bottles. 


OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH. — 
Price 28. 6d.—Patronized by Her Majest H.R.H. 
Prince Albert.— Mr. qe Pave WHITE SUbcED. DANEUM 
~ Stoppin, ay —_ Sopever lange the ——. itis cc 


the toot! ress r pain, an 
immediately HARDENS I To m CWwHitk ENAME ieeilt 
ears, Lana 8 ——- oy 





a ty the tooth many 
d arresting the further preer of d is far 5 
per sr to any thing ever before used. as it sit will NEVER BECUME 
ISCOLO D in the Tooth. All ms use is Sherpacrves 
with a. oe full directions “me ly by Mr. 


How: n-Dentist, 17, George-street, H Ak A 
will Teena it Into t the country free by post.—Sold byt Save ra , 220, Re- 
gent-street ; ger, 150, = planney. ©. Oxford-st: ; Butler, 
{, Cheapside; John ston. «, co jane all medicine vennepe 
z oe kingdom. de. 6d.— ward continues .Y su 
the loss of Teeth on his NEW SYSTEM of SELF-ADHESTON, 
trnsthon of amp Seeth or Reba, er ony paintel ape ones er 
ion of or or an, 9 ion w ver. 
—17, George-street. Hanover-square. ty home Brew ist 


REASURES of NATURE.—It has been well 
remarked that there is not an imperfection that flesh is heir 
to for which a remedy is n r hand, to discover which we have 
only to search the vast laboratory of nature. A more apt iltustra- 
tion can scarcely be offered than in the ogptleation of a natural 
ction, of American Frond has lin of Km 
in cases where =e human LY) i 
and natural o: ent. As & ie of 
and restorer of "the | hair, OLDR DGE’S BA 
is unrivalled, and in cases of baldness its virtues are inestimable. — 
3a, 6d., 68. and 11s. per bottle: no other prices. Ask for Oldridge's 


Balm, and never be persuaded to use any other article as a 
stitute.—13, Wellington-st. North, seven doors north of the Strand, 


EASONABLE PRESENTS. —At this festive 
pare of A dy ty the following unrivalled discoveries for the 
TOILET are cal requisition, yy 
ROWLANDS” MACASSAR OLL, for creating and sustaining a 
— KALYDOR, for rendering the Skin soft, fair, and 
sad ~ TANDS ODONTO, or iy DENTIFRICE, for impart- 
rl-like whiteness to the Teeth ; 3 ou 

nowWEARD DS’ AQUA DORO, fragrant ab d spirituous Perfume, 
to places of public pho 











mand crowded | SS 
roughou an 
. reciation Dy B Rank ond ‘ashion, with the well-known infallitie 
— of these articles give them a celebrity unparalleled and 
render 
ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 
BEWARE ¢ SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
The only GENUINE the mamec of “ ROWLAN Ds’’” 
preceding that of the ileum the Wraj r Label. 
Sold be A. ROWLA ‘+2 * ~~ 20, pibemgunden, London ; 
and by Chemists and P: 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, fc? Miss ELLEN sien reat 1 


court, Holborn, will send, post- 
—¥ —y celebrated NIO REN sea 
scented, an: sufficient for three a use), for Reproducing 
FS a eak hail ool chs ki & ate 
ening w r, aD ec] greyn c. 
is also guaranteed to produce whiskers, rough Be in three 
or four weeks, with the utmost Sbosemne 
thicker and darker by using your Nioukrene.”. —Mr. ‘Merry, Eton. 
LYMPIAN DEW, or, L’Eau MInsovLBUss. 
—A LADY of RANK has, by 1s singular ce of 
iL — 10N for beautil beautify! jane 
and improving the comple: = freshness 
bloom of youth until oy latest se ied arth unprecedented 
lotion is so simple and harmless in its aie: thes t may be used 
without hesitation by an infant; and = improvement which ii 
=a uman coun application is so 


untenance : 
reeptible ont 80 e ertracrai phe those 4 witness it at 
mes ae te y properties of this wonderful 























w 
freckles, blo’ 
aoe —¢ that 
> plications to test its ies, to those who may wee 
it 4,51 tee Sr Bev Rene: ab uable and desirable addition furnished 
th times. 
a rank of the soars cevequasuaiee for the genuine- 
this Advertisement, as well as for the efficacy of the 
ver ¢ 





er remedies) for nervous, momachic, intestinal, liver | and 
complaints, d 


bilious com leeply 
habitual constipation, diarrben acidi heartbarn. flatulency, 
open ~ on dis — on, pitation. 6 eruption of the skin, = 


oe my pe ral other FAS achiity 4? the oy 


as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, 
A few out of 50,000 

i! we.) th of have derived cons from the re Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 

ve le benefit from your Reva- 

pak og eet he pub- 


ies oy an 

lic to authorize the ‘publication of these lines “Stuart y a 
Cure, No. 49,832 :—“ Fifty years’ indescribable m dys- 
cough, consti ~y Y dotuleney. 
st h, and Yenliinas pave? | re- 

ii iy" Da Barry excellent food.—Maria Jolly, W 

ng, Ad 

+. constipation, 


, No. 180:—* Twenty-five 
mttohiee, and debility, which I Thad suffered great misery, 
remove or relieve, have been effec- 


"s Food in a very short time.—W. R. 


erton,” 
‘ight years’ dys: nervousness, debility, 
Spasms ab and nausea, Tor po servant had co 
"the ad ce of many, have been effectually removed by D 
caus “felicious food in a very short time. I shall be he 
ig BA nquiries.—Reyv. John W. Flavell, Riddlington 
Sony, Norfolk.” 


London arente—Fortnam Mason & Co., Jt Piccadilly, 
veyors to Her M 
street; and A> 5! 
cine venders. In canisters, su 4 
with full instructions, 5 lb. Ua; 121 
10 b. 338. The 10 Ib. and 1 


carriage { 
of post-office order.—Du ho & Co.,127, New Bond-street, London. 














tain a stam for an answer. 
may contain a .# stamped env enve: — 2 Ss 
33, Solechill-streets Eaton: a will receive an immediate ~ Fy 
but no p will be at d to. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT 4 TRUSS.—Every variety ofeinaie sana a Grubic 
RUPTURE may be permanently cured b =. RKER 
mow, which has aah the need 
success. It sae and painless in use, se, wad teen bein to 
both sexes of lage dreds of trusses hav ind 
aoe ot a success of this remedy, w rker 
wlio sive requiring them eee ee die, The remedy 
i Cay on "receipt of 78. by» post-office orders or postage 
Dr. Alfred Barker, 48, Liverpool- |-strect, Kinge-cross, 
a —At home daily from § till 3 o’clock, Sundays excepted. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS have 
effected a wonderful CURE of LAMENESS of FIVE 
YEARS’ DURATION. ae ofa letter from Mr. papseee. 
of Turks Islan dated August 3, 1851.—“To Professor 
Holloway. ~  hffered during five Fn from lameness, occa- 
sioned by a severe oo which confined me to my room for two 
years and a half, during which period I tried various remedies, 
at derived no benefit whatever from them. I was then recom- 
mended to bo rz youreneciess Sot. and from raved use I mated 
ex en greatest relief. ave pro’ 
in'my case, as I am now enabled to > walk without “aidapen and 
am entirely free from Tey by all druggists ; and at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, ndon. 
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This day is published, neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
(COLLECTED AND REVISED FROM “ HOUSEHOLD WORDS,” WITI A TABLE OF DATES), 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH A FRONTISPIECE FROM A DRAWING BY F. W. TOPHAM. 
*,* The History will be completed in Three Volumes of the same size and price. 





This day is published, in cloth boards, 


AND VERSE. 


PROSE 


BY MARK LEMON. 


On the First of February will be published, in One Vol. 8vo, price lis., 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN LARGE COLOURED ENGRAVINGS AND KUMEROUS WooncuTs 


BY JOHN LEECH, 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. 


BY G. A. A’BECKETT. 








MEN 





On the 20th inst., a New Edition, Enlarged and Improved, price 1s., 


SHALL WE HAVE FOR 


WHAT 
DINNER? 


BY LADY MARIA CLUTTERBUCK. 











Also, by the same Author, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


THE 


COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 





This day is published, price 4s. in cloth, 


OF CHARACTER. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 





Also by the same Author, price 4s. in cloth, 


ST. GILES AND 


*,* These Works form the First and Secoxp Volumes of a CotLecrep Eprtios of 
Mr. Jesroty’s Works, now publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 14¢.; in Monthly 
Parts, price 7d.; and in Volumes. 


ST. JAMES, 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





Works published at the Punch Office. 
a eee 
PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1852. 


With a Coloured Plate by Jouw Lexcna, and numerous 
bo Sy ee by Jouwx Legcu and Joun Tenniev. 


PUNCH'S ALMANACK FOR 1882. 
3d., or stamped 4d. 

PUNCH’S ALMANACKS, 1842 to 18651. 
Ten Years in One Volume. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF SNOBS. _ By W. M. 

, THACKERAY. With 60 Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE MAN MADE OF MONEY. By 
Doveras JERROLD. Plates by Joun Legecu. Price 7s. 

MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
By Dovetas JERROLD. Price 2s. 6d. 

PUNCH’S COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 
50 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. 

PUNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 24 
Plates. By Dovaias Jerroup. Price 5s 

THE STORY OF A FEATHER. By 
DovuGias JERROLD. Price 5s 

THE CHRONICLES OF CLOVERNOOK. 
By Dovetas JERROLD. Price 4s. 6d. 

THE RISING GENERATION. A Series of 
12 Plates by Jonn Lexcu. Price 10s. 6d. 

THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. By G. A. 
& Becxetr. Price 5s. 


THE QUIZZIOLOGY OF THE BRITISH 
DRAMA. By G.A.a& Beckett. Price 2s. 


Price 


PLAYS BY DOUCLAS JERROLD. 
TIME WORKS WONDERS. Price 1s. 
BUBBLES OF THE DAY. Price 1s. 
THE CATSPAW. Price 1s. 

RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. Price 1s. 





Works on Botany and Gardening. 
—_—@~—— 


Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


BY DR. LINDLEY AND SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 


Illustrated with pny =f Coloured Large Plates, and 
Fine —a on Wood. Twenty-three Parts are pub- 
lished. The First Volone may be had in cloth, price 33s., 
and the Second Volume will be ready in February. 


—— in cloth. 


POCKET BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. 


Comprising the Names, ieee, ond Culture of all Plants 
known in 
BY SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 





WORKS BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


Jaki 

THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. A New and 
Enlarged Edition. [In the press. 

SCHOOL BOTANY; or, Tue Roupments or 
BoTaNICaL Scrence. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, Srrvucrora. 
AND PHYSIOLOGICAL, 8vo, price 12s. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL BOTANY. 
8vo, price 14s. 


Price 38. 6d. in cloth boards. 
HOW TO LAY OUT A SMALL 
GARDEN. 


Intended as a Guide to Amateurs in Choosing, Forming, or 
Improving a Place, from a Quarter of an Acre to Thirty 
Acres in extent. By Epwarp Kemp, Landscape Gardener, 
Birkenhead Park. 


Also, by the same Author, 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 


A New Edition, enlarged and improved. Price 2s. cloth. 





Suitable Works for Presents. 
—- ¢——_ 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Cuanzss 
Dickens. Illustrations by Joun Lercu. Price 5s, 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. By Manx 
a og Illustrations by Ricuarp Doyte. Price 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ENGLISH IN 1849. By Ricwarp Dovte. 
Extracts from Mr. Pips’s Diary, contributed by = 
civaL Leigu. Complete, price 15s. 

YOUNG TROUBLESOME; or, Masri 
Jackey'’s Houtpays. By Jonny Leecu. Price 5s. 6d. 
plain; 7s. 6d. coloured. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. By Joun Forster. Price 2is. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Cuaazzs 

Dickens. Price 21s. 

DOMBEY AND SON. By Cuartzs Dickens, 
Price 21s. 

OLIVER TWIST. 
Price 11s. 

VANITY FAIR. By W.M. Tuackenuy, 


PENDENNIS. By W. M. Tuacggnar. 
2 Vols. Price 26s. 

THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
By W. M. Taackeray. Price 7s. 

THE LADIES’ COMPANION. Embellished 
with Coloured Plates and numerous Engravings on 
Wood. 2 Vols. Price 30s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS or ALEXANDER 
POPE. Edited by W.C. Macreapy. Price 4s.6d. doth. 


BECHSTEIN’S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
— BIRDS. [Illustrated with Woodecuts, &. 


ce 6s. 

THE MAGAZINE OF DOMESTIC ECO- 

NOMY. A Library of everything requisite for House- 
hold Economy. 7 Vols. 8vo. Price 35s 







By Cuaxtes Dickens, 





New Sporting Work, with Illustrations by John Leech. 


“On the First of January was published, the First Number (to be completed in Twelve Monthly 


) price 1s. each), o, 


MR. 


BY JOHN LEECH. 


SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 


By the Author of “ Handley Cross,” “Jorrocks’s Jaunts,” &c., &c. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINING ONE COLOURED ENGRAVING AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTS, 


VISIT THE THIRD.—TuE 








On the 30th Jan. will be published, price 6d. each, or bound in cloth, complete in One V ol.,2s. 64. 


IN FOUR VISITS, 











BY WILLIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD, 


HOW TO SEE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


VISIT THE FIRST.—Tue SourHERy, EAsTeRy, AND NORTHERN ZOOLOGICAL GALLERIES. 

VISIT THE SECOND.—Tae Westers MineraocicaL anp Fosstt Gauuery; THE 
Western Eoyptian Mummy, Bronze, axp Erruscan Rooms; AND THE 
SouTHERN ETHNOLOGICAL Room. 


Scutrrures or EayptT; THe XANTHIAN MARBLES} Tse 


Remains oF NINEVEH. 
VISIT THE FOURTH.—Scutrrure GaAuurries, ELgiIx Marsies, Ere. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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